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MMIGRATE AND IRRIGATE. 
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fow Kansans are Making a 
Garden of the Great Ameri- 
can Desert. 





TY ISABEL WORRELL BALL. 


insas has a new watchword. It is 
igrate and Irrigate,” and has 
lisplaced the Socialistic cry of 
Its 
lary is “ Irrigate or emigrate.” It 
pretty well established that if 
lon’t want to starve, and do want 
tay in the western half of Kansas, 
will have to do one or the other. 
Drouthy Kansas” has been sung in 
:» and framed in story since she was 
of the Missouri Compromise, a 


I 


\“\ 





| of the “ Great American Desert.” 
he will probably 
in title till the “heavens are 


] 


ed together as a scroll,” though the ! mons, where five, ten and twenty acres 
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mythical desert has gone on and on 
West till its mystical sands have en- 
croached upon the Golden Gate and 
disappeared in the gleaming waters of 
the Pacific. Sometimes it happens that 
the crown of thorns becomes an aureole 
of blessedness, 
Irrigation is one of the 
OLDEST ARTS USED BY MAN. 


It was applied in the Valley of the Nile 
when history began, and where civiliza- 
tion was born. It has been practiced 
from the morning of the world until 


| solution of the great problem. 
} 





now, and yet it looks as though the! 

uce of it was but just developing. 
‘The primitive method of irrigating was 
hy means of canals and ditches such as 
checkerboarded Assyria and Babylonia 
for hundreds of miles. Great Britain 
improved but slightly upon ancient 
methods when she spent $33,000,000 
in irrigation works for famine stricken 


India, a sum she has since increased to 
$16,000,000, with vast improvement 
pon the old system; having adopted the 
“tank” plan, which is much the same 
as the reservoir system. The “canal” 
method of irrigation was always a fea- 
ture of the agriculture of the ancient 

lizations of the world. To unthink- 


lig men a diteh of water is simply a 
aitch of water. If water could be 
made to come through a ditch in Arabia 
| irrigate its arid acres, the same 
tine could be done in Kansas, and so 
es were dug. Follies of this char- 
intersect each other all over 
mn Kansas, and because gravity 
natural laws would not yield to the 
(icger’s importunities or imprica- 
tous, Irrigation got its eyes blacked 
~ervedly, 
(uder the torrid skies of a Kansas 
uier the river beds become dry runs, 
aud the thirsty quicksands drink down 
tLe water that remains, drawing it below 
te lirst strata of soil, where it reaches 
tertiary formation and flows placidly 
to lose itself in the great rivers or to 
itself through hilisides in phe- 
Nomenal springs. Sensible men are 
‘owly learning that it is the hight of 
y to try to irrigate from streams that 
when the rains do, and that the 
ice of irrigation is not so hard to 
ru, but that it is an art, and a know- 
of it is absolutely essential to a 
Practical application of it in the arid 
’ Xs mi-arid regions of the great 


thie 


UNDERFLOW WATER. 


“ne of the first things that Kansas 


| an invitation to the representatives of 


orado do. 

While the Mexicans and Indians have 
been practicing irrigation for nearly | 
four centuries, just exactly as stupid | 
about it to-day, however, as they were 
when Coronado found them tilling their 
toy farms in arid Mexico and Peru, it 
has not until very lately been applied 
scientifically to the raising of crops in 
this country. In 1891, after drouth 
had devastated half the country and 
prostrated the energies of the agricult- 
urists of the West, broad-minded think- 
ers on economic questions began to dis- 
cuss the possibilities of irrigation. It 
seemed to be the one hope for the arid 
region. In 1891 a call was made fora 
“National Irrigation Convention,” to 
meet in Salt Lake City, and 16 States 
responded to the call. The convention 
was a big one, made up of practical farm- 
ers who were deeply concerned in a 
The 
delegates and visitors were shown over 
the well-tilled little farms of the Mor- 


riparian grants of California and 7 
| 
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were irrigated and cultivated to so high 
a pitch of perfection that they were far 
more remunerative than a quarter section 
of un-irrigated land. It was a practical 
exemplification of what wonders might 
be accomplished with water; for it will 
be remembered that the chief charm of 
the Salt Lake region for the Mormons 
was its aspect of desolateness, deeming 
that they would be left forever in undis- 
puted possession of its arid barrenness, to 
set up their peculiar religion and harem 
homes. 

In October, 1895, a call was issued 
for an International Congress, to be 
held in Los Angeles, Cal. If response 
to a request Secretary Gresham issued 


foreign Governments in Washington to 
send delegations to this Congress. The 


| one farming on scientific principles with 


|tion Judge Emery was again honored 


WASHINGTON, D. C, NOVEMBER, 


1895. 
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with the magnificent vineyards and | was possible in their struggle for irriga- 
orchards of the big ranch owners, the | tion laws, appropriation, and, machinery 
| for its expenditure, to the end that some 
a care to great results trom econom- | tests should be made, some data col- 
ic expenditure of labor and money | lected, which should guide our people in 
and a proper application of _ water, | revising their plans, and expending 
and the darker brother still follow- | their money and energy in this new at- 
ing the old Aztec methods, They went | tempt. The Kansas State Board of 
to Santa Fe, also, and there in the old | Irrigation is the result. Our Board was 
Mission gardens saw the same little | commissioned ‘on the 7th day of March, 
ditches, bringing water from the same | and will exist for two years. Our first 
mountain stream, that the early Fran- | important step was to enter into negotia- 
ciscan friars found when they wandered | tions with the Geologieal Department of 
over the mountains into the Indian | the United States Government, and_in- 


village. At the Albuquerque Conven- | voke their assistance and co-operation. 





by election as National Lecturer. by the Government. In a very short | 


KANSAS ALWAYS TO THE FRONT. 


Of course, Kansas never lags behind 
the procession in anything. She is gen- 
erally the avant courier in most 
things, and it is only because of her 
youth that she is not quite up to Santa 
Fe, for in the little Mission settlement 


founded near where Kansas City now 
stands, away back in the dark ages of 
the century, was a little garden, irrigated 
after the approved plan of the day! 
Tired of bombarding the skies for moist- 
ure that wasn’t there, tired of kicking 
against all established things, Kansas 
farmers, or those, at least, who were 
not farmers for political purposes, got 
together in Salina in September,1°93, 
and held the first Interstate irrigation 
convention. It was well attended and 
productive of good results. In Novem- 
ber of the same year the “ Kansas Irri- 
gation Association” held an enthusiastic 
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meeting at Wichita, followed by the 
second annual convention at Hutchin- 
son in 1894. The third annual con- 
vention has just closed its session in 
Garden City, after a most interesting 
meeting. 

One of the prime factors in this con- 
vention was the Kansas State Board of 
Irrigation, which came into existence 
through a law passed by the last [egis- 
lature. The President of this board, 
Judge D. M. Frost, of Garden City, was 
President of the Convention. He de- 


terms. 


able Secretary is Judge Wm. B. Sutton, 
of Russell, all practical farmers and 
having thorough faith in irrigation as the 
savior of Kansas. Advisory members 
of the board are George T. Fairchild, 


fessor of Geology, State University, Law- 
rence. 

In a valuable paper presented to the 
convention as a report of what had 
been accomplished by the Irrigation 
Board, Judge Sutton said that they had 





request met with ready response, and 
France, Russia, Ecuador, New South 
Wales, British India, South Africa, 


| proposed to do it. 


sink 20 wells and $30,000, and they 
“The old method 


Peru, and Old Mexico each had from | of dry farming,” he continued, “has had 


one to five representatives present, and 
20 States had full delegations. 
United States Government was repre- 
sented by three officials from the Geo- 
logical and Geographical Survey, and 
men interested in science attended every 
session. ‘The growth of the irrigation 
idea was exemplified in a thousand 
ways, and its practicability indelibly 
impressed by journeys into the fruitful 


The | 


| upon these Western plains a trial of 20 
| years, and while isolated instances of 
| suecess may be found, the general result 
| is against the hope or expectation that 
these plains will be able to support a 
large population and grow in material 
wealth and attain a higher civilization 
by following the old method. 
opinion isshared by a large majority of 
the thoughtful, intelligent settlers in this 
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irrigated valleys of California, where 
gleaming sand and sage brush had 
given way to golden oranges and grape 
vines. Object lessons of that character 
are incontrovertible. A Kansas man, 
Judge J. S. Emery, of Lawrence, was 
made President of that Congress and 
elected National Lecturer. He had 
been elected President of the first 





iricators have to learn is that this 


lcrilow” water is quite as valuable 
ctor in irrigation as though it ran 
the top of the ground. In fact, 
eN wluable, for it is available to all 
lari within the district of the sub- 
‘hean waters, and if they remained 
on the surface they wonld have to be 
“itched” by corporations, for no indi- 
Vilual could afford to dig these costly 
tanals by hims If, and only a limited 
number could be supplied even then; 
“sale of aflairs that would give rise to 
*s trouble and litigation, just as the 
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irrigation convention ever held in Kan- 
sas, just one month previous. -He was a 
pioneer of the border period, and em- 
inently fitted for the office. 

The third National Convention of 
Irrigators was held in Denver, 1894, and 
the fourth has just closed its labors in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, at which 20 
States and Territories and four foreign 
Governments were represented. Again 
a practical exemplification of irrigation 
was presented by taking the delegates on 
trips into the fertile valleys where 





primitive Indian farms lay side by side 


country. It has come to be a fixed con- 
viction in the outside world which looks 
upon us and observes us. 

“We meet with one of 


TWO ALTERNATIVES, 


and are in the crisis of a choice between 
them. One is to turn back these broad 
prairies to the undisputed sway of the 
cattlemen to lead upon them a wild, 
nomadic life, shorn of the advantages 
of society, schools, churches, and all 
higher enjoyments. The other is to 
adopt a new method, a different system 
of agriculture, and renew the struggle to 
overcome the adverse conditions of na- 
ture, with every assurance of ultimate 
success. It was this conviction that 
banded together the representatives of 
the western Counties in the last Legisla- 
ture to work without ceasing to harmon- 
ize conflicting ideas, to, abandon indi- 
vidual convictions, and to take what 





clined re-election, having served three | 
The second Commissioner 1s Mr. | 
M. B. Tomblin, of Goodlin, and the | 


President of State Agricultural College, | 


Manhattan, and Erasmus Haworth, Pro- | 


been empowered by the Legislature to | 


This | 


cluded, under the te#itis of which Unele 


| Sam furnished all Necessary instru- 
| ments and imp established and 
paid for the medsuring stations, em- 
| ployed a skillfnt civil’and hydrographic 
engineer to take @hatgé of the stations, 
leaving the State Banrds to 
| Pay 
| daily readings of the depth of water, at 
| an expense of $5 a month for each sta- 
tion. Seven Ynedsuring stations have 
been established, And 13 pumping sta- 
‘tions. If ouf means permit, we will, 
by a system of observations and meas- 
urements in jlumerous wells scattered 
| over this entire territory, endeavor to- 
determine whether the waters of this 
region are eonnected; whether year 
after year they stand on the same level, 
or rise and fall, gnd the source of sup- 
ply. Rie eS sh 
“We have also had at work during 
the Summer geolegical surveying parties 
| under the charga of Prof. Erasmus Ha- 
} 
| 


fe 


worth, one of*thet advisory members of 
the Board, to? yather any and all infor- 
mation ee rs. 1 shed light upon the 
| subject of ‘our subferranean water sup- 
| ply and territory.” 
The growth of the irrigation idea may 
| be gathered from the report of the com- 
| mittee, showing that in 1888, 26 were 
irrigating farms in Kansas, ‘There were 
55 new converts by 1891, 224 in °94, 
and 1,241 in 1895; making a total of 
1,638 in the State who are irrigat- 
ing farm crops. The windmill, the 
cheapest power on earth, is the popular 
motor. Of 400 letters sent out asking if 
irrigation by pumping was successful, 
there were but six negative answers out of 
areturn of 350. Judge Sutton alsostated 
that the hope of the commission was to 
demonstrate that western Kansas has a 
water supply sufficient for the irrigation 
of several million acres of land; that by 
utilizing the waters of the streams and 
the underflow of the valleys, all the 
valley land can*be irrigated; and that 
if each settler will select his location 
with a view to irrigating five acres or 
upward, starting within his means, and 
gradually expanding within them, keep- 
ing everyteps in proper proportion, 
very few will fail. 

Many able pipers were presented to 
the conventieg, among the more notable 
being one By ‘ditdige Frost on “ What 
Irrigation for Kansas”; Hon. E. 
B. Cowgill, editor of the Kansas Far- 
mer, on “ Irrigation Machinery”; Sena- 
tor Boyd, of Gredley, Colorado, on “ The 
Greeley Coun lony” ; a clear-headed 
and. able address b Hon. F. D. Coburn, 
Secretary df-the State Board of Agri- 
culture, on “Andfvidual Effort in Irriga- 
tion”; a short’ but interesting paper on 












“ Buildin under Irrigation,” 
by Hon. omblin ; a stirring and 
patriotic on Kansas and her 
institutions, fon. Dick Blue, Con- 
gressman-ataarge in which he promised 
to aid in eve® nner the efforts of the 
State to interest the United States Gov- 
erment in . Thére was a short 
talk from | I. L. Deisam, Presi- 


dent of Finney ‘County Fair’. Associa- 
tion, and ong of the largest irrigators in 
the West ; a paper ont Pioneers of Irriga- 
tion,” by Hon, J. H. Churchill, of Dodge 
City, also an enthusiastic irrigator ; an 
excellent paper onthe “ Burning of Fire- 
guards,” by Hon. George Watson, of 
Larned, and innumerable “ small talks ” 
from other delegates, all brim full of 
interest. 





MUST COME FROM BELOW. 

It was developed that most of the 
irrigators pinned their faith to the 
“underflow ” method of obtaiming water 
for irrigation, and that the windmill 
was the cheapest power for raising it. 
The storage of water in reservoirs and 
tanks is counted a necessity. 

After the adjournment, the delegates 
were given an opportunity to visit the 
Finney County Fair and some of the 
irrigated farms and orchards. If the 





fruifs and vegetables may be taken as a 


; PLANT LIFE. _ 


Some Few Elementary Facts 
About Roots, 


——. 


BY JOHN M’ELROY. 


Last month we talked about the 


| grand divisions among plants, meaning 


fair average, California will have to | by plants everything in the world that 
look to her laurels when every Kansas | has vegetable life, not only from the 


looked like stove-wood. 
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quart measures. Peaches and _ pears 
were of abnormal size, while the grapes 
and apples, pumpkins and squashes ex- 
hausted the superlative adjectives in the 
English vocabulary. The grains, of 
which there was a large display, were 


and} all raised by »rigation, and in size and 
aman at each station.te take the| plumpness spoke volumesfor the new 


of coaxing moisture. 

On the fair grounds were windmills 
and motors of every kind, all pumping 
water at a furious rate, and off at one 
side was a miniature farm, laid off in 
lots, with tiny ditches, which were flood- 
ed from the small reservoir as often as 
one desired to see the “machine work.” 

Aside from their value as irrigators, 
these reservoirs are almost invaluable as 
fish ponds, and for supplying the farmer 
with ice. One of the prettiest features 
of the fair was the Art Department, 
which was constructed of fragrant baled 
Alfalfa, and roofed with white canvas, 
making a perfect light for the display 
of the oils and water colors. Just as 
pretty, however, were the immense fields 
of the pretty clover, dotting the bare, 
brown expanse of prairies sometimes for 
amile atastretch. The Western farmer 
evidently pins his faith to Alfalfa, and 
unless the tales they tell of it are fairy 
stories, he has reason to like it. It 
seems to be essentially a dry-country 
crop, growing three crops a season and 
five tons to the acre without irrigation, 
its roots going down 15 and 20 feet to 
water; while with irrigation, four crops 
may be cut in a single season. 

Southwestern Kansas has opened up 


A NEW INDUSTRY, 


that of raising watermelon and onion 
seeds for the largest seed house in the 
world. This is only made possible by irri- 
gation, and the great seed farms of hun- 
dreds of acres are a novel sight. The 
seed is thrashed out by means of machin- 
ery, and is shipped in car-load lots dur- 
ing the season. 

It must be admitted that the only de- 
duction that can be drawn from these 
Irrigation Congresses and Conventions, 
is that they are solving a great problem. 
We know that irrigation was extensively 
practiced in the great kingdoms that 
lived and died, in the great empires that 
have risen and fallen in the past ages, 
and we know, too, that these great civil- 
izations began to decay only when the 
agricultural population began to dimin- 
ish, and that when that civilization 
was at its greatest hight agriculture 
was supreme. The practice of irriga- 
tion tends vastly to increase the density 
of the farm population and to increase 
of urban population as well. Our 
statistics of the great modern nations 
show that one farmer is the basis of 
support in other occupations of from two 
to seven persons. Certainly, then, one 
is justified in concluding that the prac- 
tice of irrigation in its results to man- 
kind, direct and indirect, can properly 
be classed as one of the important 
factors. in the progress of. civilization 
and ethics, and in the improvement and 
amelioration of the condition of man- 
kind. 





A big duck ranch at Damariscotta, 
Me., is making considerable profit for 
its preprietor. With 12 large incu- 
bators he has raised about 25,000 ducks 
this season, and marketed them in 
Boston and New York at prices ranging 
from 30 to 45 cents a pound. 
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| We were looked upon with great favor | man is his own irrigator. The beets | cedar on Lebanon to the hyssop on the 


. Hollowed out | 
time an arrangement had been con- | potatoes would have made excellent 


wall, but going still farther, and inelud- 
ing everything, from the giant Sequoya 
of California to the weeds that float 
and cling by the rocks against which 
the tireless waves dash. We found that 
all these were divided first into two great 
classes—the Phenogams and the Crypto- 
gams; that is,into those which flower, 
and those which do not. We found 
that the Phenogams, or Flowerers, includ- 
ed nearly everything that we usually 
speak and think of as plants—that is, 
the trees, shrubs, grains, grasses, vege- 
tables, weeds, flowers, ete., while the 
Cryptogams, or Non-llowerers, embrac- 
ed a wide range of much less conspicuous 
plants, such as the ferns, mosses, lichens, 
sea-weeds, ete. While these are much 
less useful to man than the first 
named, they are still very useful in 
many ways, particuiarly in helping pre- 
pare the soil for the growth of the 
higher order of plants. The ferns, 
lichens and mosses do an immense 
amount of work in breaking down the 
rocks and ameliorating the soil before 
even the coarsest kinds of trees can 
grow upon it, and these in turn must do 
ages of preparation before the ground 
is fit for the plow of the farmer. 





RHIZOMA (PEPPERMINT), 


The Phenogams, or Flowerers, are 
again divided into those which grow from 
the outside, and those which grow from 
the inside. “Those which grow by yearly 
additions of fresh wood to the outside 
we call Exogens. Those which grow 
by pushing buds out at the end we call 
Endogens. To the Exogens belong all 
the trees except the palm, and all the 
shrubs and many of the vines. To the 
Endogens belong the grains, grasses, 
bamboos, vegetables, weeds, and the 
palm among trees. The bamboos, which 
grow to the hight of trees, are true 
I:ndogens, and grasses. They are more 
like canes and corn-stalks than anything 
else, and are sometimes called tree- 
grasses, 

ABOUT ROOTS. 

The natural progress of classification 
would take me into the division of these 
plants into their great “ Natural Orders.” 
But this would lead to much that is of 
so little practical value as to be almost 
theoretical. I prefer at this time to 
talk of that which is entirely practical, 
and will leave further classification to 
some future time. 





ROOTSTOCK (SOLOMON’S SEAL). 


A true root has two prime functions. 
The first is to furnish a foot or founda- 
tion for the plant. The second is to 
gather and convey into the plant’s 
system certain food elements which are 
necessary to its life. The first of these 
is water, of which the plant uses a great 
quantity, part of which it decomposes 
and digests, combining its elements with 
those obtained from the air; part is 
used as a vehicle to carry its nutriment 
to the places where it is needed, and 
part distends the cells and helps give 
the plant its form and bulk, and still 
another part is exhaled. 

The roots also absorb from the soil, 
along with the water, various salts, such 
as potash, lime, soda, silica and phosphor- 
ic acid, which are necessary for their 
healthy development. 

The first question is, what is a root ? 

This seems simple enough, but botan- 
ists quarreled pretty fiercely over it in 
times past. Not everything below the 
surface of the ground is a root, by any 
means. Very many things which people 
generally term roots are really stems, and 
as different from roots as the leaves are. 
For example, a potato is not a root, but 
a part of the stem, and it develops the 
roots from it. It is the same with corms 
and bulbs and rhizomes. Webster's 
definition is technical, but accurate: 

“The usually descending axis of a 


plant, destitute of leaves or nodes, which ! 


increases in length by growth at or near 
the end only, and which usually gives 





off similar branching parts, called 
lets. 

The Century Dictionary says: 

“A part of the body of the plant 
which typically grows downward into 
the soil, fixes the plant and absorbs 
nutriment. * * * The root differs from 
the stem in having no nodes or inters 
nodes, its branches appearing in no 
regular order, and, normally, in giving 
rise to no other organs, though, as in 
the pear and poplar, it may develop 
buds and hence suckers. In mode of 


root- 





FLESHY ROOT (RaDISH). 
growth the root is peculiar in elongate 
ing only or chiefly at the extremity and 
at the same time in not building upon 
the naked apex, but in a stratum (the 
growing point) just short of the apex, 


under the 
sheath.” 

Therefore, we have the following 

CHARACTERISTICS OF ROOTS. 

1. A root is in general the descend- 
ing part of the plant which grows into 
the ground and away from the light, 
seeking moisture, where the stem seeks 
air and sunshine. 

2. Roots have a penetrative power 
which is frequently strong enough to 
force rocks and other heavy bodies apart. 
Except in the case of water-plants they 
develop below in the same ratio as the 
stem and its branches develop above, to 
give the plant firmness of standing and 
keep it fully supplied with moisture and 
food from the soil. For example, a tree’s 
roots will spread over a great extent of 
rocky surface to give it a firm foothold, 
and the roots of an alfalfa plant will go 
down 15 or even 20 feet to gain suffi- 
cient moisture. 

3. As a rule, the principal absorptive 
section of the roots is the growing part 
near the very end. Consequently this 
gathers what it needs from new parts of 
the soil, by means of rootlets and root- 
hairs, which become inert in the older 
parts of the root, where the soil has been 
exhausted, and die and drop off, This 
is particularly the case with rootlets of 
annual plants. 

4. Roots also differ from stems in hav- 
ing no nodes or joints, in producing 
nothing but roots, and in having no reg- 
ular system of branching. 

KINDS OF ROOTS. 

The commonest kinds of roots are 
annual. These are those of maize, oats, 
rice, sorghum, and most vegetables. 
They are developed when the seed ger- 
minates, and die at the end of the 
season, with the plant, when it has 
finished its work of producing moré 
seed. 

Another class of roots are biennial. 
The first year the plant develops itself 
and lays in a stock of food for its next 
year’s work of producing seeds, which 
done, it dies. Frequently the stem of 
the plant above ground dies down at the 
end of the first season, to spring up 
again the next. 

Perennial roots are those which live 
for more than two years. 

Botanists used to divide roots into 
several classes, according to form. Now 
true roots are divided into main, pri- 
mary or tap-roots, and fibrous roots. 
Trees, shrubs, ete., have main or tap- 
roots, which divide into others—become 


protection of a cover or 





CORM. 


“ multiple,” by dividing and branching 
according to the needs and situation ‘of 
the individual plant. 

Fibrous roots, like those of the Indian 
corn and other grains and grasses, are 
usually of nearly the same thickness 
throughout. 

The others are quasi-roots, which are 
more or less modifications and continu- 
ations of thestem. The napiform (from 
Latin napus, a turnip) root is the well- 
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(Continued on second page.) 
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ORGANIZE. 


PRIVATE DAIRYMEN, 


Let Us Have Assoeiations m Every 
County in the United States. 

From the first organization of a dairy- 
man’s association in this country to the 
present time such organizations have 
been run largely in the interests of asso- 
ciated dairying. The term associuted 
dairying is intended to include all 
dairying that brings together the 
milk of a few or a greater number of 
farmers to one place,.where it is made up 
or made ready for market. This the 
writer calls associated dairying, whether 
the business is conducted on the co- 
operative plan and the profits divided 
or the milk is purchased by the pro- 
prietors of a cheese factory, creamery, 
or condensing plant. 

However, it cannot be said that the 
subject of milk condensing has received 
much if any attention at dairyman’s 
meetings, but at many of them cream- 
eries or butter factories have largely 
monopolized the time. 

Associated dairying has come to stay, 
and private dairying was here before 
it came and wiH stay with it. 

It is true that the dairyman’s asso- 
Ciation was organized and officered 
mainly by private dairymen and has 
never failed to give that branch of 
dairying proper attenion, while at the 
same time it has been equally careful to 

» give associated dairying a place in all 
the meetings it has ever held. This, 
society, the Vermont Dairy Association, 
was organized mainly through the 
efforts of O. S. Bliss, of Georgia, Ver- 
mont, who is still living, and who can 
come nearer writing the history of im- 
provement in dairyfng in this country, 
and writing it from personal observa- 
tion and knowledge, than any man liy- 
ing, if we except T. D. Curtis, who is in 
tuch feeble health that he is not now 
able to do literary work of any kind. 

But the above is somewhat of a di- 
gression, and to return to it will say 
that what seems to be needed isa Na- 
tional organization,—a sort of parent 
society, with its membership drawn from 

* as many States and Territories as_possi- 
ble, and all of its members having a 
special direct or indirect interest in pri- 
vate dairying. 

Then let the National or parent organi- 

zation charter State societies. Let the 
latter organize County societies. And, 
finally, let all work together for the in- 
terest of private dairying. 
- Of course, the above is but an out- 
line, and before any plan could be per- 
fected all the details would need to be 
thought out and carefully worked up 
into a practical system. 

Just think what a means of good 
such a system properly managed and 
worked would become. National, State 
and County meetings for the discussion 
of dairy and kindred topics would be 
among the possibilities. Through such 
meetings and by other means a great 
amount of information relating to dairy- 
ing could be disseminated. Not only in- 
formation relating to means and methods, 
but to markets and other matters of in- 
terest to farmers as well. 

Atthe present time some commission 
men refuse private dairy products and 
others do not encourage the consignment 
of them. This, they say, is because 
the creamery men do not want them to 
handle private dairy products. 

What is needed is for the State asso- 
ciations, when organized, to arrange 
with one good commission man in each 
of the large cities in each State, to re- 
ceive and sell the products of members 
of the organization. 

All members engaged in butter 

}» making should be educated up to and 
, Fequixed to make a good article, put it 
up im attractive package or form and 
“thei stamp it with a registered trade- 
“mark of the organization. 

There will always be many kinds of 
information that can be given to the 
members that will be of value to them. 
To illustrate : Suppose such system had 
been in operation the past 10 years, 
during which time hundreds of thou- 
-sands of dollars have been swindled out 
of the farmers of this country by 


“ creamery sharks,” then such swinding 
would have been prevented. For as 


soon as the creamery sharks had begun 


etting in their work the fact would 
ot been reported to the National 
Organization, and by it to the State 
societies, and by them to the County 


societies. 


With sucha system well sustained 
and managed great good could be accom- 
Of course, but a 
rc\few of the many good uses to which it 

“© could be put have been mentioned, but 
its opportunities would be great at the 


plished in many ways. 


start and constantly increasing. 


The writer would be pleased to see 
expressions of thought on the above 
,, Subject in the agricultural and dairy 
* ‘papers, not only from editors, but farmers 
He would also be 
glad to receive communications direct 
_ from any and all who may care to address 
him.—I*. W. Mose.ry, Clinton, Iowa. 
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A ‘florist of Mayenne, France, has 
offered a prize of 30,000 francs to any- 
one Who can produce a plant on which 


blue roses will bloom. 
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the voice. The genuine sold only in boxes, 


“BROWN’s BRONCHIAL Trocrks”’ relieve 
it Irritations caused by cold or use of 


GRASSES. | 


Some Primary Facts Regard- 
ing their Form and 
Physiology. 


o---— 


Roots.—The roots of grasses are usu- 
ally fibrous, and the fibers of which 
they are composed extend downward 
into the ground to a greater or less 
depth. The deeper they go the better 
the plant withstands drouth and the 
more it impoverishes the soil. Some- 
times the roots being very numerous and 
very much branched, bind the soil 
into a matted turf; at other times they 
creep along beneath the surface, which 
is described as creeping, and throw up 
underground shoots, which root them- 


Choice of a Dairy Farm. 

If cows are to be wholly pastured, the 
nature of the soil has much to do with 
the specess of a dairy. Such land as is 
favorable to the growth of good pasture 
grasses will be indispensable, for it is | 





well known that some soils are better 
than others in this respect. Thus, a 
lightish clay land, and, better still, if it 
is a limestone soil, and rather moist than 
otherwise, is the best of all kinds for 
grass and for permanent or even tempo- 
rary pastures. Sandy soil costs too 
much to be kept in full fertility, while 
a limestone clay has an excellent and 
enduripg aptitude for growing good 
grass. There must also be an abun- 
dant supply of pure water, easily pro- 
cured. If the cows are to be kept on 
the soiling system, or by ensilage, a 
lighter soil will be equally good for a 
dairy, as by these methods the manure 
made by the aid of sufficient fertilizers 
will sustain the fertility and productive- 
ness of the land. It is no detriment to 
the land if it has some stone on it, pro- 
viding it is small and does not interfere 
with the culture, and especially if it is 
limestone. Small stones that will not 
interfere with the plow or harrow are in 
no way objectionable, but rather the 
contrary, for such land is warm and 
holds moisture better than land that is 
entirely free from stone. One great con- 
venience of a dairy farm is nearness to 
a good market and railroad or creamery. 
This may easily double or treble the 
value of the land. 
es 


The Best Foods for Profit. 


In choosing foods there are several 
points to be considered. The first is the 
digestibility of each kind; the next is 
the quality of one as compared with 
another, and the last is the price, for the 
best is always the cheapest, unless the 
price of it is excessive. For making 
milk the most mucilagindus foods are 
the best; for butter, those having the 
most fat of a zood quality, and for flesh, 
those that have the protein, cr nitrogen- 
ous, matters in the right proportion. 
Wheat is the typical food for all animals, 
as it contains all the elements of nutri- | 
tion in the right proportions ; but, un- | 
fortunately, it is too apt to become so | 
adhesive when masticated as to be rather . 
indigestible, so that it is necessary to 
mix it with other food having more 
roughness in it, such as oats, or to have 
it groutid coarsely and fed with cut hay, | 
wetted. For pigs the wheat is best , 
boiled and then fed; it is then most | 
digestible and makes the most weight in | 
proportion. 


selves, send up stems and form new 
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Fig. 1.—1, fibrous roots; 4, culm; 5, node; 6, leaf. 
ligu'e; 9, seale of the rhizoma. Fig. 3.—1. 
sheath; 6, blade. Fig. 4 


‘ig. 5.—1, fibrous roots; 2, creeping rhizoma; 
plants. These latter are very difficult 
to eradicate and sometimes become a 
nuisance. Hence itis not advisable to 
| grow them unless they produce an ex- 
ceptionally large quantity of nutritious 
food. Couch grass furnishes an excel- 
lent example of this undesirable kind. 

Stems.—The stem, that part of the 
grass which is above the ground, is usu- 
ally hollow and is technically called the 
culm. These stems are generally 





‘Ne 


-2, scaly rhizomas; 4, 





Sense 00.0 Gants Gent. cylindrical as well as hollow, but they 

It is hardly possible that a cow can 
step on one of her own teats, but it is a 
common thing for a cow to step on the 
teat of her neighbor as she lies in the 
stall. This is to be looked for when 
cows are kept in such a manner as to 
make this possible, and for this reason 
it is always advisable to have partitions 
between the stalls that will prevent this. 
When a cow is thus injured the wound 
should be treated with care, to avoid 
spoiling the milk duct. <A silver milk- 
ing tube should be kept in the teat 
while the cut is healing, and the milk 
should be permitted to escape in this 
way, as it is impossible to milk the cow. 
The milk may be saved by plugging 
the tube until milking time, when the 
milk will flow as soon as the other 
quarters of the udder are milked in the 
usual manner. 











A Cow Leaking Milk. 


To stop the loss of milk by leaking, 
the end of the teat should be covered 
with collodion, the same as that used by 
photographers, and which may be pro- 
cured of or made by any druggist. In 
the absence of this, common surgical 
plaster may be used, wrapped tightly 
around the teats above the end, so as 
to keep the ducts closed. The collodion 
is the best application, as it shrinks in 
drying, and thus acts as a ligature. 
The cause of the trouble isthe weakness 
of the muscle that closes the end of the 
milk duct, and as this is constitutional 
there is no certain remedy, only this 
temporary relief. 
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The Caledonia (N. Y.) Advertiser 
tells a true story of two farmers in that 
town. They were plowing in adjoining 
fields, and both came up to the division 
line at the same time and rested their 
teams. One was a fine span of horses, 
sleek and in good condition, and not in 
special need of rest. The other team was 
miserably poor, and its owner avowed 
that he could not do half a day’s work 
with it. He offered $50 in money to 
the farmer with the good team to ex- 
change. To his surprise the offer was 
accepted. A year later the farmer who 
secured the good team had used it so 
that it was not fit to work. The other 
farmer by good feeding had brought the 
poor team into fine condition. Another 
exchange was made, and the farmer 
with the poorest team again paid $50 to 
his neighbor in the trade. . This story is 
vouched for. It clearly shows that some 
men are wholly unfit to own a horse. 
But ateam capable of doing a full day’s 
work is any time worth more than $50 
more than one which is not. The poorer 
farmer undoubtedly seeured the better 
bargain, but was unable jo make the 
most of it. 


5, ligule. 
are sometimes compressed and flattened, 
asin the case of Canadian blue grass, 
which is only one among many of this 
kind. 

Further, the stems of grasses are di- 
vided at intervals by thickened, solid 
portions called nodes or joints. These 


Your Happiness 


Depends upon a_ healthy 
body and a contented mind. 


Your Health 


Is seriously in danger 
unless your blood is 
rich, red and pure. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. 











cure all liverills, bilious- 
ness, headaches. 25c. 











t 
are supposed to ‘strengthen the stem ; 


-but according to Hackel (who is well 


versed on such matters) their sole func- 


tion is to lift up Btems that have been 


trodden down. The leaves and very 
often the branches start.at these points. 
The stems of grasses are divided into 


‘three parts. 


1. The lower part, which is procumbent 
(trailing on the ground) and produces 
roots, but is itself distinguished from 
true roots by bearing scales and send- 
ing out not only roots but under- 
ground branches, called rhizomes or, in 
other words, root-stocks, 

2. The stem proper. 

3. The upper part where the spike- 
lets are attached, called the rhachis. 

The stem often has at its base a bulb- 
ous formation which contains a store of 
food, to be used by the plant when 
specially required; as, for instance, in 
time of drouth. Thestem may be what 
is known as erect, ascending, bending, 











PLATE 1.—ROOTS AND RHIZOMES OF GRASSES, 


Fig. 2.—2, rhizoma; 4, cujm; 6, blade of leaf; 7, 


root fibers; 3, bulbous babe of culm; 4, culm; 5, 


node; 6, blade; 7, ligule; 9, scales of the rhizoma,. 
4, culm; 5, sheath; 6, blade; 7, culm; 8, nodes. 


discumbent (reclining on the ground 
but rising at the top), leafy when the 
leaves close argund it, or naked when 


there are no:Jeayes on the upper 
portion. The rhachis; or upper part of 


the stem, is described as simple or 
branched, round or angular. 
Leaves.—All leaves of grasses consist 
of two parts, the blade and the sheath ; 
in a few tropical species the petiole or 
leaf stalk is also found. The upper 


part of the leaf is called the blade; it is | 


PLATE 2—SHEATHS, LIGULES AND BLADES OF GRASSES. 
The numbers in each of the figures are as follows: 1, sheath; 2, bladé; 8, ¢ulm; 4, node, or joint; 


The ligule is best shown in the lower right-hand figure. 


longand narrow, with parallel edges 
and is described as, linear. 


growth. 


from between the sheath and the stem. 


such 





The lower 
part, which folds. ground the stem, is 
called the sheath, ;Jt usually extends 
around so far that, the two edges over- 
lap each other, and.as it matures more 
quickly than the ‘stem its stiffer tissues 
serve as a protection to the culms (or 
hollow stems) in the earlier stages of its 


At the point of union between the 
blade and the sheath there is often a 


longation of the sheath; it always lies 
very close to the stem, to keep wate 


The length and breadth of the blade 
vary considerably. Very narrow blades, 
as those of sheep’s fescue, are 
described as awl-shaped; and compara- 
tively broad ones, as in ribbon grass, 
are spoken of as sword-shapef. In 


some instances the apex of the leaf is 
acute, in others tapering or blunt. 

There is one central rib running 
down the leaf called the mid-nerve or 
mid-rib, with numerous finer ones run- 
ning parallel on each side. The extreme- 
ly strong mid-rib that is found in corn 
gives special firmness to the leaf. When 
there is no strongly-marked rib the leaf 
is characterized as flat, and its surface 
may be smooth, rough, downy, or hairy. 
The margin is spoken of as plain, 
downy, hairy, or serrate (saw-edged). 
By the position of the leaves on the 
stem of grasses a character is afforded 
by which they may be easily distinguish- 
ed from the sedges, a closely-related 
family of grass-like plants. Beginning 
with any leaf on the stem of a true 
grass, one will find the next leaf exact- 
ly,on the opposite side of the stem, and 
the next directly above the starting 
point. This arrangement of leaves is 
technically described as distichous. In 
sedges, however, the arrangement is 
three-ranked ; i.e., it is the third leaf 
from the first, which is directly above 
the first. 

In the day time the leaves stand out 
from the stem, with the upper surface 
turned upwards; but at night they lie 
quite close to the stem, and, according to 
Hackel, their surfaces are at an angle of 
90° from the position which they 
occupied during the day. These so- 
called sleep movements are caused by 
the light, and are exhibited by many 
trees as well as grasses, 

Other things being equal, the quality 
and quantity of the leaves of grasses 
determine their agricultural value.— 
Jno. G. CHALLICE. 





OUR LEAF OFFER. 


Another Chance Given to Win Books 
Easily. 

In competition for the prize books 
offered to the boys and girls in our last 
issue, the three lists of leaves entitled to 
the prizes were received from Miss 
Emma Heisel, Mt. Airy, O.; Miss 
Winnie V. Parker, Stafford, Vt., and 
Miss Mamie Mask, Americus, Ga. To 
each of these young ladies we have sent 
a copy of Beautiful Homes. The list 
we consider the best was from Miss 
Emma Heisel, and is as follows: 

Linear—Grass, Oats, Rye, Wheat, 
Rice, Barley, Corn, Sugar Cane, Millet, 
Garlic, Wild Orange Lily, Blue Flags, 
Gladiolus, Tuberose, Easter Flower, 
leek, Snowdrop, Jonquil, Cat Tail, 
Oyster Plant. 

Elliptical — Honeysuckle, 
Wild Myrtle, Rose. 

Lanceolate— Peach, Plum, 
Cherry, Strawberry, Apricot. 

Oblong—Mignonet, Dogtooth Violet, 
Wallfiower, Syringa, White Lily, Blue 
Verbena, Lily of the Valley, Hollyhock, 
Wild Sweet William, Forget-me-not, 
Solomon’s Seal, Golden Rod, Poke 
Weed, Willow, Flax, Sage, Black Ash, 
Oleander. 

‘Ovate—Pear, Wild Cherry, Apple, 
Olive, Elder, Egg Plant, Pea, Ground 
Nut, Dogwood, Peppermint, Common 
Plantain, Wintergreen, Mayflower, But- 
ton Bush, Sunflower, Hickory Nut, Mul- 
lein, Hedge, Quince, Persimmon, Bunch- 
berry, Orange, Coffee, Tea, Cinnamon, 
Pepper, Breadfruit. 

Cordate— Violet, Lilac,Currant, Rasp- 
berry, Dewberry, Mulberry, Alder, 
Southern Fox Grape, Muskmelon, 
Poison Ivy, Bean, Coxcomb, Tobacco, 
Wild Morning Glory, Harebell, Hop, 
Cotton, Four-o’-Clock, Dutchman’s Pipe, 
Gourd, Watermelon, Cucumber, Squash, 
Pumpkin, Bitter-Sweet. 

We will extend this offer another 
month, with the 
understanding that 
all leaves mention- 
ed in this list are 
to be barred from 
appearing in any 
ligt sent hereafter. 
We wish to call at- 
tention to an error 
in the arrangement 
of the cuts as pub- 
lished last month. 
In Fig. 2 the leaves should be trans- 
posed—Lanceolate, Fig. 2a; Oblong, 
Fig. 20. 

We hope to hear from our boy friends 
this time. Don’t let the girls get ahead 
of you, boys. There are books to be 
had for a very little trouble. 


Clover, 


Sweet 


Oblong. Lanceolates 





Our Imports. 

Coffee constituted 13.14 per cent. of 
the imports of 1895 ; sugar and molasses, 
10.63 per cent.; wool and woolens, 8.49 
per cent.; silk and silk goods, 7.36 per 
cent.; chemicals, drugs and medicines, 
5.96 per cent.; fibers and their manu- 
factures, 5.41 per cent.; cotton and 
cotton goods, 5.18 per cent.; hides and 
skins, 3.57 per cent.; iron and steel and 
their products, 3.20 per cent.; india- 
rubber and its products, 2.58 per cent. ; 
wood and its manufactures, 2.43 per 
cent.; fruits, including nuts, 2.36 per 
cent.; and tobacco and its products, 
2.31 per cent. No other article con- 
stituted so much as 2 per cent. of the 
net imports. 





A New Green Bone Cutter. 


Phere are few poultry raisers who do not 
appreciate the great value of green cut bone 
as an egg producer. Many, however, who, 
while recognizing that it is an ideal food for 
poultry, have been deterred from feeding it 
because of the difficulty of obtaining it, and 
the cost of good bone cutting machines. 
These will be glad to learn that the F. W. 
Mann Co., Milford, Mass., have recently put 
upon the market a new, improved cutter, 
smaller than avy machine heretofore made 
by them, and at a price within the reach of 
everyone. The owners of the smallest flocks 


? 


small thin, scale-like membranous | ©" 20W obtain a supply of green cut bone at 
a il i the licul It is a nomial cost. Though smalland so easy to 
organ called tne ligule. 1S & pTo- | yun that an eight-year-old boy can work it, 


the cutter is very powerful and cuts all 
kinds of bones easily and rapidly. One of 
these cutters was exhibited at the Bay State 
Fair, lately held at Worcester, Mass., where 
it was pronounced by scores of poultrymen 
to be just what had long been needed. At 
the price—$5.00 for the smallest size—one 
will pay for itself in a very short time. The 
F. W. Mann, Co. are thoroughly reliable and 
all goods ordered of them will be found just 
as represented, 











PLANT LIFE. 


(Continued from first page.) 


known one of a turnip, greatly thiek- 
ened above, but abruptly becoming 
slender below. It is really an under- 
ground storehouse of starch laid up by 
the plant the first season, to sustain the 
work of seed-bearing the next. 

The fusiform (Latin fusus, a spindle) 
is that of the radish. It is_also a store- 
house of starch for the néxt year’s seed- 
ing. 

Conieal, is the form of the carrot or 
parsnip, broad at the crown and taper- 
ing regularly down. These are also 
sacs of starch. 

A tuber is a very great thickening of 
‘tthe underground stem into a sac of 
starch to feed the buds (eyes) which are 
placed at intervals about it. The potato 
and the artichoke are familiar examples. 

The rhizome or rootstock is another 
form of the stem which is often in- 
correctly termed a root. To the farmer 
it is disagreeably familiar in mint, couch 
grass, or quick grass, and other pestilent 
weeds, which spread the more the more 





TUBEROUS ROOT (DAHLIA). 


they are plowed and otherwise broken 
and scattered. Each separate piece be- 


comes a new plant. The rhizome is a 
branch of the stem which pushes out 
wholly or partially below the soil. It 
has regular nodes or joints like the stem, 
with buds at each, which sprout up into 
plants. These joints frequently contain 
supplies of starch which give the new 
plants a strong start in life the coming 
season. So the plants spread both by seed 
and roots. Blue flag and Solomon’s seal 
are also common examples of rhizomes. 
In many instances they have a medicinal 
value, as the active principles of many 
plants are found most concentrated in 
their rhizomes, 

Acorm isa great thickening of the 
base of the stem, below ground, to hold 
a deposit of starchy matter, and keep 
the plant alive after the stem has died 
down. The crocus, Indian turnip and 
cyclamen are familiar examples. The 
corm of the cyclamen lives several years, 
enlarging and producing more flowers, 
leaves and seeds each year. The corm 
of the Indian turnip is formed one year 
and expends itself in flowers and seeds 
the next. ‘The corms of the crocus and 
gladiolus are reproduced annually, the 
new ones forming upon the summit and 
sides of the old. The corm is also called 
a solid bulb, but it differs from a true 
bulb in several important particulars. 

A bulb is really a large bud, in which 
the scales are leaves or leaf-bases, greatly 
thickened by a deposit of starch secreted 
for their time of growvh. 

NATURE'S PROVIDENCE, 

The attention cannot be too strongly 
directed to these wonderful devices of 
Nature, which have been briefly alluded 
to as deposits and storehouses of starch. 
While they are mainly of starch, or of 
sugar in process of conversion into starch, 
they also contain other elements which 
give tlftm particular character and value, 
either on account of taste or some me- 
dicinal quality. Wherever Nature pro- 
duces the germ of a new life she pro- 
vides a supply of food to fairly start it 
upon its existence, until it can get food 
of itsown. It is from this that man 
obtains the most of his vegetable food. 
As when in forming an egg she puts 
around the germ a great bulk of albu- 
men and yelk to feed it into the full 
development of a chick, so, also, when 
she forms the germ of a grain of corn 
or wheat she places in close contact with 
it enough starch, gluten, oils, ete., to 
nourish the germ into a fully-developed 
plant, when it can absorb and assimi- 
late its own food from the soil and air. 
It is the same with the nuts, the tubers, 
edible bulbs, ete. Man takes these stor- 
ages she has carefully elaborated in her 
mysterious workshop and converts them 
into his own food. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Aerial roots are those which develop 
from the stems in the air, and generally 
bend down until they reach the ground. 
Examples are those of the mangroye, 
banyan, sugar cane and Indian corn. 

Aerial rootlets are developed by 
climbing plants like the ivy, trumpet- 
flower, creeper, etc., and serve to fasten 
the stem to trunks of trees, walls, etc. 

The Epiphytes, or Air Plants, have 
also aerial roots by which they fix them- 
selves to the trees and other plants on 
which they grow. These also aid in 
absorbing their nutriment from the air. 

The sweet potato, which belongs to 
the convolvus, or,morning glory family, 
and which has some queer relatives, 
such as the jalap plant and Natal 
cotton, has some peculiarities about its 
so-called roots, which seem more proper- 
ly stems greatly enlarged, to contain 
deposits of sugar and starch. They, 
like the similar parts of the dahlia aud 
some other plants, are “ fascicled” ; that 
is, they grow in clusters, or bunches, 





Stone Wall for a Cow Stable. 

A basement wall for a stable should 
not be less than 18 inches thick if it is 
built of concrete with rough stone. 
The way to build it is to make a frame 
of plank the width of the wall, and 
build the wall in it, raising the frame as 
the wall rises. The cement sets quickly, 
and by the time one round is made the 
beginning will be solid and hard enough 
to build another round on it. The wall 





may narrow towards the top to 16 


inches, but it should not he | : 
that. . If the bulk of the stone | 

















cobbles, a part of them should be | 
to putin the face to get a snow : 
face than-if all the stone were , 
The cement is made of one part 











lime and three parts sharp sai 
two are mixed dry first, then we: 
mixed in small quantities, that 
used before it sets hard. Tl, 
needs to be mixed somewhat | 
large quantity of water is ab- 
it. The stones should be wet, 
quantity of small stone is mix 
the mortar first, and the laryer «..,. 
bedded init. It should be well | 
to make it solid as it is laid in t\y 

The frame is held together |); 
made with notches to hold the jl, 
they are placed across, 















































Professor Koebele, of the (a!! 
Horticultural Commission, his 
covered in Japan a beetle whicl, 
on the larvie of the potato buy. 
believes the introduction of the 
in this country will result in t) 
termination of the insect whic! 
caused annual losses of millions of 
lars to the farmers. 








HEN they put 
man in jail, h 
cannot follow his 

natural inclinations. 
His enjoyment of 
life is limited. He 
cannot eat what he 
wants to—he is lim. 
ited to a very frugal 
diet. Heis alive to 
be sure, but lise 
doesn’t possess » 
many advantages 

Are not al] t 

things equally : 

of a dyspeptic? 
all of the rea! 
ment he get 
life, he might 
be in jail. H 
not eat what he | ‘ 
mor as much o! ; 
he would like, | 
transgress: 


4a 
he 
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of things—it shows itself in many 
At first, perhaps a little heavine 
stomach, a little sourness, windy be! 
and heartburn. Headaches begin t e 
pretty soon after that, and biliousn 1 
a foul ‘taste in the mouth in the mon 
Chronic constipation is almost inevit 
and it is probably the most serious t: 
that ever takes hold of aman. Its sec: 
simplicity is the thing that makes it » 
dangerous, because it leads to n 
Constipation means thatthe body is < 
ing poisonous, impure matter that should 
be gotten rid of. The poison is being : 
absorbed into the blood and the whole } 
is being filled with it. Impurity in 
blood may lead to almost any dis 
There is no telling what may come 
Constipation is the start of it all. Ar 
people are careless about it. It is the n 
serious thing in the world, and the ea t 
to cure if you goaboutit right. Dr. Picrc.'3 
Pleasant Pellets cure constipation. I 
it positively, certainly, infallibly. Cu 
so it stays cured, Cure it so you can stop 
taking medicine. 

And that is something that no 


remedy in the world will do. 
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SWINE. 


High quality, very best blood in 1 
Prices very low now. Valuable 
Hand Book and price list free. 
once. 
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A. H. FOSTER, 
Allegan, Mich. 
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Soldering, etc., given in our catalog t 
money-saving, eve-opening ideas, wort! t v 
one, MAILED FREE. Blacksmiths’ and Ca 4 
for home use at low prices. Agents we 





The Root Bros. Co., Box 45 Plymouth, U- 
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FITS CURE 


(From U, S. Journal of Medicine.) 
Prof. W. I1.Peeke,who makesaspecialty of Epi! 
has without doubt treated and cured more cast st 
any living Physician ; hissuccessisastonis)ii: 
have heard of cases of 20 years’ standing cured! 

He publishesa valuable work on this disease w 

sends with a large bottle of his absolute cure,!) - 19 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Ex} 
dress. We advise anyone wishing a cure to a 
Prof. W. H. PEEKE, I’. D., 4 Cedar St., New 
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Great AUCTION SaLt 


IMPROVED CHESTES WHITE 

From the“World’s Champion !| 5 

See them at your own £-2)'T org 

fice, Buy them at your own | 

Pay forthem in your own N. 

bids oy mall, F ids mas 

Jatalogue and Particulars ire, 
WILLIS WHINESY, Sale=, C2: 
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FARM FOR SALE. 


T have a farm of 310 acres valley Lond 
in two miles of Rockwood, T on ¢ 
acres in cultivation. Will se ole 
onue-hundred-acre parce!s, at 
well watered by five spring 
two barns onit. There are tire 
the farm—one M. E., one Baptist. « Che. 
one school, Rockwood has a po! 
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schools, and three blast fur 
gives 1,400 Republican majeur 
Posts. A. P. THOMPSON, 
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MONEY IN PECAN® , 
Monied Men, Ambitious =. sar 
is your opportunity to invest in ne 
Pecan Orchard in the World. | 4\") 
orchard just coming into bearing. | W 
absolute Gold Mine when in full be 
forfree prospectus giving references ‘ 
articulars. FF. A. Swinden, Brown’ 
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THE HAGERSTOWN FAIR. 


A Magnificent Display of the Feathered 
Tribes. 

The 40th Annual Exhibition of the 
Acricultural and Mechanical Associa- 

in of Washington County, Md., was 
held at Hagerstown on Oct. 15, 16, 17, 
and 18, 1895. 

The entries of poultry, pigeons and 
pet stock were the largest ever had, ex- 
coeding 5,000 birds. Coops were piled 
upon coops, in endless rows and tiers, 
containing chickens of every known 
variety and color, pigeons innumerable, 
water-fowls, turkeys, and guineas. The 
exhibitors were from the States of Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia, Pennsyl- 
yania, Delaware, New Jersey, New York, 
aud Massachusetts. 

Messrs. Arthur L. Gardner, of Mary- 
land, and Allen G. Oliver, of Delaware, 
were the largest exhibitors, their entries 
numbering 400 birds) Dr. Dorsey, of 
Marvland, and A. W. Warner, of Vir- 
cinia, had large exhibts of Brown Leg- 
horns The birds exhibited by these 
contlemen were of the finest quality, and 
their reputations for breeding fine birds 
are known far and near. . 

The class of Barred Plymouth Rocks 
was well filled, and the birds were of 





ENTRANCE TO FAIR GROUNDS, 


extra merit. The first cockerel, shown 
by Mr. Hickman, of Pennsylvania, was 
well barred throughout, as were also 
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| will be more liberally bestowed on them 





those shown by Mr. John Ridgely, of | 
Maryland. It was a difficult task to | 
select the winner in this class. Mr. | 
Ridgely has earned quite a reputation 
on his Barred Rocks. Another well- 
known premium-taker in this class is Mr. 





A. E. Warner, of Virginia. He has 


made a specialty of Barred Rocks and | ¥®§ occupied by 
Brown Leghorns, and his birds are | poultry 


capable of winning in the strongest com- 
pany. The first pullet and first pen fell 
to Miss Anna E. Brennen, who always 
wins a large share of honors at this show. 
Miss Brennen breeds this variety ex- 
clusively. 

The Brahma class was exceptionally 
weak this year, very few being shown in 
either the light or dark varieties. Mr. 
Orr, of New York, had the majority of 
winners in this class. 

The Asiatie class was strongly repre- 
eenited by the Cochins; the display of 
Batls was of an unusually fine quality. 
‘The Lynnhurst Poultry Yards, of New 





POULTRY BUILDING. 


— 


ey, exhibited two hens that were 
marvels of beauty. They were the near- 
est the ideal Cochin that have yet been 
produced, Mr, H. A. Logue, of Mary- 
|, was a large exhibitor in Buffs. 
ihe pretty Hamburgs claimed con- 
attention. Mr. James Mayo, 
of Pennsylvania, was the largest ex- 
tor in this class. He won the ma- 
it, of honors, His birds are bred to 
hichest point of perfection and the 
ivling is about perfe:t. 
Mr. R. G. Buffington, of Massachu 
* tls, as the first four letters of his name 
iv, is an exclusive breeder of the 
hut! varieties He had entries of Buff 


1) 
rabie 


Wyvandottes, Buff Leghorns, Buff Ply- 
inouth Roeks, and the latest addition to 
the poultry-yard, Buff Brahmas. Mr. 


Huffington has won many honors in the 
BLOW-room, 





ANNEX TO POULTRY BUILDING. 


| Another breeder who is scoring high 
this season is Mr. G. W. James, of Vir- 


fina. He exhibited Barred Plymouth 
‘tocks, Cornish Indian Games, and Buff 
4ud Brown Leghorns, 

_Mr. E. A. Martin, of New York, ex- 
hibited a good string of the well-known 
aud familiar Dominiques. We are 
pleased to see a revival of interest in 
this variety, and hope that patronage 
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in the future. 

Black Minorcas were out in force. 
Mr. P. H. McCormick, of Maryland, 
won the lion’s share of honors. Mr. 
McCormick breeds this variety exclu- 
sively. 

The Game and Game Bantam 
classes were largely represented, Messrs. 
Blunck, of New York, and Cornman, of 
Pennsylvania, winning the largest por- 
tion of premiums. The Games were 
equal in quality to those shown at the 
largest Winter shows. 





SUPERINTEDENT JOHN L, COST. 


Indian Games were no exception to 
the rule, and the birds shown by Messrs- 
Oliver & Gardner and Kinter were 
equal in merit to any at the show. The 
second hen, owned by the first two gen- 
tlemen, was a “genuine beauty.” Her 
feathers were pencilled with an even, 
regular stripe that bespeaks her aristo- 
cratic breeding; in shape and _ style 
she is the typical Indian Game. 
Messrs. Oliver & Gardner also showed 
grand specimens in Polish, winning their 
honors in strong competition. 

Messrs. E. M. & W. Ferguson, pro- 
prietors of The Fisher’s Island Farm, 
New York, were large exhibitors. These 
gentlemen are extensive raisers of tur- 
keys, and their display of white and 
bronze turkeys was very attractive. 
They exhibited a pair of bronze turkeys 
that weighed 76 pounds to the pair, the 
tom weighing 42 pounds, the hen 34 
pounds. 

The exhibition of pigeons was of the 
same high quality as that of the poultry. 
There were every class and variety 
known to the pigeon-loving public. The 
Russian ‘Trumpeters exhibited by Mr. 
Rommel, of Maryland, were undoubt- 
edly the finest in this country. 

The Annex to the Poultry Building 
incubators, brooders, 
foods, and appliances. The 


characteristic enthusiasm of the fancier. 
The benefits to the Poultry and Pigeon 
interests of the country will be greatly 
increased by such an event, and good 
results may be looked for in a successful 
termination of the exhibition. 

In addition to the exhibit of Poultry, 
Pigeons, and Pet Stock, there will be 
exhibits of Incubators and Brooders in 
full operation, dressed fowls, eggs, foods, 
and appliances of the Poultry and 
Pigeon industries. 

Such an exhibition cannot but prove 
of interest to the people in general, 
and will be looked forward to with de- 
light by those who are interested in the 
welfare of the feathered tribes. This 
exhibition will be the novel attraction 
of the season, and we know of nothing 
that will be more unique or interesting 
in its character than a carnival of Poul- 
try and Pigeons. 

Those desiring further information 
and Premium Lists should address the 
Secretary, George E. Howard, Box 54, 
Station A, Washington, D. C. 





What 12 Hens Cost a Year. 


There is no surer way of getting at a 
thing than by trying to doit. As fowls 
eat so many different foods, it is difficult 
to get at the exact cost. Mr. O. M. 
Todd, of Missouri, in the Midland 
Poultry Journal, relates what he did 
with 12 fowls, and he mentions the cost 
of every article. Here is his statement: 

In 1894 12 full-grown game fowls (yarded) 


dispensed with a pound of wheat a day—at 
one cent a pound— 


For the year. . . . . « « « © - $3 60 
Corn (only in Winter). ..... 30 
Kerosene for roosts. . .. +++. 100 
ee 5 ho. ad ee Oe et we 20 
Carbolie acid S 6 aa 32s ave Bch 10 
OE. ko 5's & ore 66 6... 
Condition powders ....... 150 
Embect PUWGNE 2 wc ttt te OS 
Grit . ee £16 & 6 Bee 30 
Corn and Indian meal. .... 60 
Scraps from the table. ..... 00 
Raw meat scraps from butcher. . 00 
Cut clover (in Winter). .... 25 
ew MPMAND. 66's 6 6 & Bi6 25 
 s.2 © 6 Om 6 S084 0 10 

eee eee 


or 75 cents per hen. It will be seen by 
these figures that wheat, kerosene, and 
bone meal were used liberally, while 
corn and Indian meal were used mod- 
erately. When you figure that a hen 
costs you 75 cents a year you may safely 
say that she will lay in eggs twice what 
she eats. Most any hen, with good care 
and management, will average 150 eggs 
a year, and it is a very poor hen indeed 
that will not lay 75 eggs in a year. In 
approximating the value of eggs we are 
api to treat them too much from the 
market standpoint. One hundred and 
fifty eggs—fresh laid hen eggs—are 
worth 185 “store” eggs, for the differ- 
ence is easily made up in the addled 
and packed eggs we get from the store 
three-fourths of the year. Fresh eggs 
in a city like Kansas City are a treat 
that our country friends do not fully 
appreciate. 

A word about the disposition to com- 





Pineland Incubator was in operation, 
and made splendid hatches. 

At a meeting of the Poultry Fanciers, | 
held in the Baldwin House parlor, on | 
Wednesday night, Oct. 16,a resolution | 
was unanimously adopted, which will be | 
presented to the Board of Directors of | 
the Fair Association for their action : 
That no bird shall be admitted in this 
show without paying an entry fee of 50 
cents on each bird, and no breeding-pen 
without paying $2 entrance fee; that 
the premiums be $3 on first and $2 on 
second, instead of $1 on first and 50 
cents on second; that the premiums on 
breeding-pens be $5 on first and $3 on 
second, instead of $5 on first and $2 on 
second ; that all entries close in advance 
of the opening of the exposition, so as 
to enable the Superintendent to classify 
and assign coops for the different varie- 
ties; that the entrance fee on pigeons 
be 50 cents per pair, and that the premi- 
ums be $2 on first and $1 on second, 
instead of 50 cents on first and 25 on 
second, 

This action on the part of the fanciers 
will do much toward improving the 
quality of the birds next year. 

On Thursday evening the Fair Associa- 
tion tendered to the exhibitors a banquet 
at the Baldwin. Promptly at 9 p. m. 
the doors to the large dining-room swung 
open, and poultry fanciers to the num- 
ber of 75 entered, each one wearing a 
badge—a feather taken from the white 
and bronze turkeys exhibited by E. M. 
& W. Ferguson, of Fisher’s Island, 
N. Y. The table was arranged in the 
shape of the letter “'T,” for turkey. 
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The Leader of Them All. 

The National Poultry and Pigeon As- 
sociation will hold a Grand International 
Exhibition of Poultry, Pigeons, Birds, 
and Pet Stock, Feb. 14, 15, 17, and 18, 
1896, at Center Market Hall, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Advices received from every section 
of the country at this early date war- 
rants us iu making the assertion that this 
will be the grandest event of its kind 
known to history. 

It will be the first opportunity in re- 
cent years that the breeders and fanciers 
of the North, South, East, and West 
have had to meet in the show-room at 
the Nationul Capital in friendly com- 
petition. The exhibition will be vastly 
different in its character from any here- 
tofere held, and will not be sectional in 
its nature, The list of cash and special 
premiums will be proportionately large 
and in keeping with this great event. 

Being held at the National seat of 
Government, the privileges of contribu- 
tion will be more generously given than 
if it were held in any other locality. The 
lines which divide this Union into States 
will be obliterated, and all will support 


plain when hens do not lay well, es- 
pecially in Winter. It may be your 
fault and it may be the hen’s fault. 
Have patience; you cannot judge a hen 
by one week or one month, and if you 
doubt her ability to pay for her keeping 
start an account, charging her with all 
she eats and crediting her with all she 
produces. If you do this you will find 
that there is scarcely a hen in your yard 
that in a year’s time cannot have the 
balance on her side of the account. 

I have seen a slightly incomplete 
record of a poor laying individual hen 
which was as follows: Started to laying 
March 10th; commenced to moult and 
quit laying September 28th; broken up 
from sitting seven times; eggs pro- 
duced, 99. This shows that a poor 
layer, persistent setter, and a hen that 
never laid at all from September 28th 
to the following Spring laid 100 eggs; 
or, at my figure for keeping a hen, gave 
26 per cent. profit. 





Dry Earth as a Disinfectant. 

A good expedient for securing dry- 
ness in the coops is the use of dry earth 
scattered about under the roosts and on 
the floor. This acts as an absorbent of 
the moisture, as a disinfectant, and, more- 
over, repays all the trouble spent over it 
by the better preservation of the useful 
ingredients of the droppings, and the 
great comfort to the attendant. The 
utmost cleanliness must be aimed at in 
order to render this possible, and the 
buildings must be conveniently arranged 
for cleaning. If they are too low or 
cramped, if the perches are badly ar- 
ranged, and if there are nooks and 
corners that are difficult to get at, the 
result will be that the cleaning opera- 
tion will never be perfectly accomplished, 
and little heaps of decomposing filth 
will remain, to the disgust of the attend- 
ants and the damage of the health of 
the fowls. The most powerful aid in 
preserving cleanliness is the dry earth 
mentioned above; this should be as often 
renewed as it becomes well mixed with 
the droppings.— Farm and Fireside. 
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For Young Ducks. 

Young ducks thrive best on soft food. 
One part cornmeal, one part bran aud 
a small proportion of animal meal, 
mixed with cooked potatoes or turnips, 
make an excellent mess for them. The 
drinking vessel must always contain 
plenty of water, so that the bills may 
be cleaned by the ducklings, as they are 
liable to die if their nostrils are clogged. 
They also require water to assist in 
wallowing their food. 

A New Way to Get Goods on Trust. 


To sell for us, half profit, or for your own 
use, Jewelry, Household Goods, Medicines, 
Tricks, etc. Catalogue free. Trust Co., 











and encourage the exhibition with the 


545 E, 116th St., New York, 





THE -APIARY. 


Hummings. 
Blue and purple flowers are preferred 
by bees and butterflies, 


Honey is wholesome, strengthening, 
cleansing, healing and nourishing. 


One good Italian queen bee will lay 
100,000 eggs, producing three swarms 
in one season,“ 


Italians are, the., best for beginners, 
but the most successful business bee is 
a cross between a black and an Italian. 


A teaspoonful of honey stirred into a 
raw egg is an excellent corrective for a 
cough and should be continued for 
several mornings, 


It has been proven that sunshine will 
kill disease germs as quickly as any- 
thing. It will also destroy foul-brood 
germs in a couple of days. 


Here is the “ milk and honey ” of the 
ancients: “Take a bowl of milk and 
break some light wheat bread into it, 
also some honey-comb, Eat and be 
thankful.” 


The temperature of the store-room 
for honey should be about that of the 
living room—70°. A higher tempera- 
ture would do no harm, but is incon- 
venient and expensive. 


While it is true that a queen bee can 
and does feed herself when occasion re- 
quires, during the busy time of egg-lay- 
ing she is always fed by the workers 
with food so prepared that she has even 
very little digesting to do. 


As a rule bees will tolerate but one 
fertile queen in the colony at a time. 
Exceptions occasionally occur, but usu- 
ally, if not always, it is a case of mother 
and daughter; the mother remaining 
for a time after the daughter has assum- 
ed the duties of egg-laying. 


Of his experiment-with alfalfa, Frank 
Benton writes in Bees: Two acres of 
alfalfa were sown last Spring in drills 
20 inches apart. It has been cultivated 
severa! times, hoed and weeded by hand, 
and has made a good growth—a more 
luxuriant one than I expected to see on 
as light loam as this. It has blossomed 
only sparingly, but the bees were on 
hand to test the nectar. The plants will 
doubtless be sufficiently rooted to stand 
the Winter well. 











“FRIENDSHIPS. 


Experience of a Young Man to Whom 
They Took a Liking. 

“T always loved bees,” said the youn?) 
man in gold-bowed glasses behind the 
dairy counter as he handed down a 
honeycomb for thé inspection of an idle 
customer. “ When'I was on the farm,” 
he continued, “I could go all about the 
hives and not get stung, and none of 
the others daref’ o near the bees. We 
used to have anlold farmer come around 
and tend to the swanis, but one day, when 
I was a boy working in the fields, I 
heard a great Hamming noise up in the 
air and saw a swarm a-coming. Well, 
I picked up atin pan that was there 
and hammered on it till the bees settled 
on the end of a fence rail. Then I 
thought I could tend to the swarm as 
well as the old farmer, so I got an old 
hive, washed it out with honey and 
water, rubbed my han@s and arms with 
burdock juice and honey water, and 
went at the bees. I got them off that 
rail by the handful and they never 
stung me. , 

“ After that T_regularly tended to tie 
bees. Whenever there was a swarm I 
rolled up my sleeves, took off my shoes 
and hat and went at them. I have 
taken them from all sorts of places, but 
I was stung only once. They'd light 
onmy head by the dozen and crawl 
through my hair. That used to send 
cold chills down my back. Sometimes 
my arms were so covered with bees 
that from wrist to elbow you couldn’t 
see the flesh. The one time when I was 
stung I had found a swarm on a high 
limb and was sawing it off and at the 
same time holding on to it so that it 
should not fall tothe ground with the 
bees. In doing this I squeezed one of 
the bees and it flew straight at my tem- 
ple and stung me just above the eye. 
Since I left the farm the folks have 
given up the bee business. There’s no 
doubt about it, bees like some folks and 
hate others, and I don’t know any 
reason for the difference.’—New York 
Sun. 


How Bees Serve Thieves. 

There is a large moth known as the, 
death’s-head moth, from its having a 
curious mark on its back like a skull 
and cross-bones sculptured on an old 
tomstone, which makes very free with 
the bees’ honey, said a writer in the 
World of Wanders. 

It flies inythe dusk of the evening, 
when the beeg are at rest, and enters the 
hole in the Rive, pokes it long sucker 
through the Wax walls which surround 
the comb, andi draws much honey into 
its stomach. Very often in the long 
evenings there are many bees lingering 
round about the hive, but if the death’s- 
head alights*and' moves toward the 
door, they do“fiot take much notice; yet 
one sting would® kill it, and it has no 
means of hurtiftg the bee in return, So 
much troubled ate some hives by these 
curious visitors ‘that the bees erect a flat 
wall of wax just'within the hive door, 
allowing a small opening to exist on 
either hand. This, as a rule, puzzles 
the moth, and it cannot enter. On the 
other hand, if a moth gets right into the 
hive the bees do not kill it, but either 
let it alone or use all their ingenuity to 
stop its honey-stealing propensities. 
Whilst the moth is enjoying the meal, 
the bees occasionally pull down some of 
the honeycomb behind it, and mould the 
wax quickly so as to form a dense wall. 
When the moth has finished its meal, 
and turns to get out of the hive, it finds 
_ walled up and imprisoned for 

e. 





(For the leisure hour of readers, old and 
young. All are invited to contribute original 
puzzles and send solutions to those published, 
Answers and names of solvers to this issue will 
oppewr: in two months. An asterisk (*) after a 
definition signifies that the word is obsolete. 
Adress. letters for this department: “ Puzzle 
Editor,” AMERICAN FARMER, 1729 New York 
Ave., Washington, D.C.) 





ENUCLEATIONS—NO. 17. 
181—S-crawl. 138—Tyro; Ryot. 


132— TASTABLE 134— VEROCHIO 
CASTABUS MANETHON 
BOTTOMED REGANHAC 
CANTONAL MELANDER 
CONVENER COLANDER 
CORNERED PATENTER 
LOOSENED POTENGER 
TOTTERED MODISTES 
135— Bad-e. 137—Cares-singly. 
136—ORESEME 188—MACOWAL 
ROSEMAN AGALAXY 
ESCAPED CANELLI 
SEAKELP OLEAMEN 
EMPERIL WALMING 
MAELISA AXLENUT 
ENDPLAY LYINGTO 
Authors of word-forms: A. Dandy, Rokeby, 


Cloves, Phil Down, 


ENIGMANIACS. 


Complete Lists: Primrose, Pearlie Glen. 

Incompletes: Malenco, Ben Trovato, G. 
Race, Alumnus, Folga, Mazy Masker, E. 
Lucy Date, Solon, Harry, Serpeggiando, 
A. N. Drew, Jo Urnal, Pearl, T. O’ Boggan, 
Lillian Locke, Janus, St. Julian, Arty Fishel, 
2 E. Z., F. L. Smithe, Guidon, Beech Nut, 
N. E. Body, Carl, Haidee, Ellsworth, Presto, 
Calo, Phil, Pansy, Ingleside, Rodger, Fancy, 
Zoroaster, Cinders, Nedmac, Holly, Dan 
Knight, Locust, Frantz, Cecil, Caro, L. M. N., 
A. L. Vin, Lucile, N. E. Moore. Total, 51. 


Prize “Winners. 


1. Primrose. 2. Ingleside, 
F. L. Smithe. 


ENIGMANIA—NO. 19. 


3. Pearl, 4. 


NO. 148—NUMERICAL. 


No classical solver will hesitate 
To say 5 to 1 in a Grecian state 
Was once considered a money weight. 


That 4 to 9 is a low branching tree, 
Growing alongside the world’s greatest sea, 
Producing fine resin, all solvers agree. 


That TOTAL will ever, when truly defined, 

Belong, or pertain to, the spirit, or mind 

Is truth, to which no one can ever be blind. 

—MAUDE, St. Joseph, Mo, 
NO. 149—DIAMOND. 

1. A letter. 2. A stop 3. A genus of 
plants of theorder Aracew. 4. Grasses culti- 
vated for their edible grains. 5. The doctrine 
or science of musical sounds. 6. The wing- 
cover or elytron of a beetle. (Standard.) 7. 
Amylaceous or starchy substances extracted 
from the roots of the Angelica archangelica, 
inuline. (Unab.) 8. One to whom the title 
of property is transferred. 9. A pebble. 10. 
A town of Spain. 11. A letter. 

—PRIMROSE, Baltimore, Md. 


NO. 150—CHARADE. 


When the sky was bluest, 
And the meadows green; 

With First bursts of splendor 
Of Lite’s spring-time tender 

Came my Love;—the truest 
Love that e’er had been, 


With Att influence gentle 
Of the vernal sun,— 
Winter dissipating; 
Nature enervating, 

Love LAST out his mantle 

And my heart was won. 


Changed was all my being, 
By this holy light. 
Then, the life once saddened, 
Blissful was, and gladdened, 
All dull heart ache fleeing 
Fast before Love’s might. 
—Dan KNIGHT, Philadelphia, Pa 


NO. 151—DIAMONDs. 


1. A letter. 2. A Turkish isle in the 
Mediterranean Sea. 3. Carts made close with 
boards. 4. A town of Spain. 5. The shag. 
6. An island of the west coast of Borneo. 7. 
Sporadic. & Of or pertaining to a fixed 
camp. 9. Species of piers. 10. To take 
away. 11. A letter. 

--A. DaNnpDy, Brooklyn, N. Y, 





NO. 152—CHARADE. 
We're all of us traveling, some fast 
slow, 
Upon roads that we all give a heed to; 
But who of us, ever, as onward we go, 
Can cell where our TOTAL will lead to? 


and some 


We're marching for honor, we’re marching 
for fame, 
And for PLIMAL renown as our meed, too; 
But ever we trudge on a road without name, 
And what one can tell where ’twill lead to? 


We’ve made a strong bargain for glory and 
worth, 
Which Fate’s appeared to have agreed to, 
Butere we have finished our FINE o’er the 
earth, 
What one can tell where it will lead to? 
—HrsPERUS, Worcester, Mass. 





No. 153-4—DIAMONDS. 


1. A letter. 2. To make a low, whistling 
sound. 3. Snarls. 4. Pertaining to the 
glottis. 5. A division of Crocidilia. 6. The 
orange-like fruit of a shrubby species of 
nightshade. 7. To entertain.* 8. Obeis- 
ances. 9. Bonds of affinity. 10. One of the 
stages of life. 11. A letter. 

A letter. 2 To molt.* 3. Measures 
equal toa rod. 4, One who has a fixed in- 
come. 5. An East Indian tree of the genus 
Mangifera. 6. The orange-like fruit of a 
} shrubby species of nightshade. 7. Figures 
\hy which permission is granted. 8. In Egypt- 
ian mythology, one of the divinities of the 
lower world. 9. Kidneys. (Century.) 10. 
P, O., Grayson County, Ky. 11. A letter. 

—ReEx Forp, Alplaus, N. Y. 
NO. 155—-CURTAILMENT, 
(To Guidon.) 
Thy intricacies cloud my brain, Mystery; 
As Phoebus hides behind the rain, 
Mystery, O, Mystery! 
And Last I strive with might and main, 
To burst apart that iron-bound chain 
And thus thy secret knowledge gain, 
Mystery. 
I find, alas, my efforts vain, 
Mystery, O, Mystery ! 


But still my love for thee grows strong, 
Mystery, 

When far removed the days seem long, 
Mystery, O, Mystery ! 

With thee, I envy not the throng, 

Their selfish First of right and wrong, 

Life seems a grand, harmonious song, 

iL Mystery ! 

Jig, love and heart to thee belong, 
Mystery, O, Mystery. 

—COMRADE, Baltimore, Md. 


No. 156—PYRAMID. 


1. A letter. 2 Aurora, the 
goddess of morn. 3. A city of France, de- 
partment of Bouches-du-Rhone. 4. A Greek 
or Latin proper name. 5, Silicates contain- 
ing a large amount of cerium. 6. Accounts. 
7. Village and district, Friesland, Nether- 
lands. (Bijou.) 

Down: 1. A letter. 2. A small fresh- 
water cyprinoid fish of Europe. 3. Of 


Across: 








each. 4. A village of Scotland. 5. Danish 


| philosopher; b. 1812. 6. A verbal message. 


7A cumbrous two-wheeled pleasure carriage 
used in Cuba. 8. Priorinage. 9. A precept. 
10. A descendant of Mahomet through his 
daughter Fatima and nephew ‘Ali, ILA 
diocese, 12. To perceive.* (Wore.) 13. A 
letter. —C. Saw, New York City. 
NO. 157—ANAGRAM. 
Then snow frescoes main trees. 


Merry sound the sleigh bells o’er the fallen 
show, 

As by the country hamlets the prancing 
horses go, 

Up throngh the sighing woodlands now 
clothed in purest white; 

Enchanting is this fairyland, the silent grove 
at night. 

Winter calms the running streams and 
smoothes their wrinkled face, 

Instells a charm in early moon, when frosty 
fingers trace 

Lifelike forms upon the panes, that Phoebus 
soon dispels ; 

Like stoies stand the trees in sleet, in forest 
and the dells, 

The happy, joyous, ringing shouts of skaters 
fill the air, 

While Luna beams down on the scene with 
silvern streamers fair. 

Coasters add their laughifg din, as down the 
hill they glide, 

To wash a maiden’s face, perhaps, when 
tumbled from her ride; 

O’er mountain’s highest craggy peak the veil 
is softly laid, 

And Nature seems as though a bride, in 
wedding gown arrayed. 

—ZOROASTER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


No. 158—INVERTED PYRAMID. 
(To Elbert.) 


Across: 1, Officers in legislative assemblies, 
who execute commands in preserving order, 
etc. 2. Formal discussions. 3. Fluid por- 
tions of the protoplasm of a cell. 4. Having 
palliative qualities. 5. Relating to a gulf in 
Greece. (Web. 1860.) 6. Thesole. (Dungl.) 
7. To know*. 8. A letter. 

Down: 1. Aletter. 2. A town of Sweden. 
(Wore.) 3. A kind of cloth. 4. Message. 
(M.& 8.) 5. Circles. (M.&S.) 6. Large 
African deer. (Nuttall; ‘‘Essette Edition.’’) 
7. A townof Russia. (Lipp. 1855.) 8 A 
standard. 9 A cloth. 10. Ventriculi. 
(Dungl.) 11. An East Indian root. (Dungl.) 
12. To pull away*. 13. Athing. 14. Meas- 
ures of type. 15. A letter. 

—Pa.ias, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Triolets. 
SWAMP ANGEL. 
(To Phil Down.) 
Thedom adores the modern square 
Built from ‘‘ unconquered alphabet,’? 
And tough and rugged beyond compare, 
Thedom adores the modern square, 
Making the formist and solver swear 
Over the words that they cannot get— 
Thedom adores the modern square 
Built from ‘‘ unconquered alphabet.’ 


(Jo Jo Mullins.) 


Thedom adores the modern square 

When the base begins with a curly Q, 
And ends—ah, brother, the rub is there !— 
Thedom adores the modern square, 
But very few its solution dare— 

The thing is to too tough, yet still ’tis true 
Thedom adores the modern square 

When the base begins with a curly Q, 

(To Pallas.) 


Thedom adores the modern square 
When its letters number to sixty-four, 
Upward built in a structure fair. 
Thedom adores the modern square, 
And ever (the truth is my only care), 
Beloved is the ‘‘seven,’’ but all the more _ 
Thedom adores the modern square 
When its letters number to sixty four, 


ENIGMIANA. 


Guidon has left Seventh street and located 
at 1228 B street southwest, where mail 
for him sheuld be addressed.——St. Julian, 
after spending the Summer months at 
his old home, Freeport, Pa., has returned 
to Brooklyn. He writes that he contemplates 
assuming the editorship of ‘‘ Involutions,”’ 
which was conducted by Nancy Lee before his 
decease. Flats and forms are requested. 
Send to E. E. Hollingworth, 260 12th street. 
Maude’s numerical will cause some 
study. A sketch and likeness of the St. Joe 
veteran occupied a prominent place in a re- 
cent issue of ‘* Mystery,’ also an article by 
kim on the Acrostical Enigma.—— The officers 
of the Eastern Puzzlers’ League have placed 
in the hands of members a neat little pam- 
phlet containing the Constitution and By-Laws 
of the organization—a step in the right direc- 
tion. President Maud Lynn is getting down 
to hard work, and it will not be his fault if 
we do not have a rousing meeting New Year’s 
Day. He is anxious to have the hearty co- 
operation of all Eastern puzzlemen. Send 
your name to C. L. O. Lucken, Box 345, 
Dulath, Minn., for copy of the booklet men- 
tioned.——Last month we offered to send 
this paper free five years to anyone who 
could complete a TARTUFE ‘‘ wreck” on 
which Phil Down had spent a number of 
hours at various times, little expecting the 
prize would be won; but Dan D. Lyon 
promptly sent not only one but two complete 
squares, as follows: 





REFRACT ATTRACT 
EXLUNZA (Wore.) TARANZA (Morse.) 
FLINGER TRIGGER 
RUNWORT RAGWORT 
ANGORNU ANGORNU 
CZERNAF CZERNAF 
TARTUFE TARTUFE 


He informs us he has two more com)ina- 
tions which might be completed by a search- 
ing process, but says 10 years’ subscription 
is enough for the present. Dan )). is a form- 
ist from his hat down.——Tunste has accepted 
a situation at Savannah, Ga. His address is 
Box ‘*Q.” 

11-1-’95. R. O. CHESTER, 
Bisibsnce 


Auction Sale of Thoroughbred Stock. 


Of late years public sales of Thoroughbred 
Stock, especially hogs, have become quite 
popular, and would undoubtedly be more so 
if it were not for the traveling and other 
expenses connected with attending them, 
which in many cases amounts to as much as 
the cost of the stock purchased. 

Mr. Willis Whinery, of Salem, Ohio, has 
originated and put in practice a plan that 
does away with the objections mentioned and 
still retains the desirable features of an 
auction sale. He issuesa descriptive catalogue 
accurately describing each animal. Bidder 
sends in his bid by mail, bidding on any 
animal or more that he is in need of. If your 
bid is successful the stock will be shipped to 
your express office and, if as described, you 
settle with the express agent for it. You 
make no mistake bidding on this stock un- 
less you bid so low as to fail to get it. 

His offering consists of 300 head Improved 
Chester White Swine and a large invoice of 
Holstein and Jersey cattle and several hun- 
dred head thoroughbred poultry. 

The swine offered are of various ages, and 
it is prehaps the largest sale of thoroughbred 
hogs, ever made by one individual firm. This 
is perhaps the largest herd of thoroughbred 
hogs and its Fair record is unexcelled, having 
won largely at the World’s Columbian and 
later achieved the title of ‘‘the World’s 
Champion Herd’? by winnings at the best 
State Fairs in the U. S. Many World’s 
Columbian and State Fair winners and their 
descendants are offered in this sale. 

The Jersey and Holstein offerings are of 
first quality and the poultry of the best lead- 
ing varieties. ’ 

Mr. Whinery has held three sales on this 
plan which resulted satisfactorily to himself 
and customers, and he announces this his 
fourth sale in this issue. 

Bidding opens Oct. 21st, closes Nov. 11th, 
1895. Send for catalogue giving full partic- 
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ys Peanuts. 


Peanuts will be a very short crop this 
year, according to the reports from all 
over the South collected by a central 
handling house in Cincinnati, The 
great heat and long drouth during the 
late Summer and early Fall seriously 
impaired both the quantity and quality 
of the crop.” The Virginia crop will 
most likely be but half the size of last 
year’s, and in quality will be much below 
the average. The Tennessee crop will 
be short, but the quality of the nuts is 
better than in Virginia. But in face 
of this depressing news concerning @ 
great American staple, it is reassuring 
to know that successful experiments in’ 
raising peanuts have been made in many - 
parts of the country hitherto considered 
inhospitable. Washington and Oregon 
farmers have raised good crops this year, 
and a Biddeford, Me., farmer tells this 
week of having just harvested a good 
though small crop. 





Aroostook County, Me., one of the 
biggest potato-growing districts in the 
East, will put about 6,000,000 bushels 
of potatoes on the market this season. 














FROM ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW. 


I see that Old Durham rushes into print to 
air his views on the fence question. He seems 
to be perfectly cowed by elasticity. I 
think thatPage fence ve thing, 
always answering back in the most ag- 

ravating manner. Then you never kn 

ust where to findit. Now that oy as good 
as Page” suits me. It never “kicks” at any- 
thing, and if it’s absolutely necessary to gO 

tbrough it, one can do it, so there! 
[Signed.] OLD BRINDLE COW, + 

Address, ” 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich 


When writing mention this paper. 


dl can fine Feasts ser AYA 
@ throughout the coldest weather in wine 
ter when price is very ~~ 
Pay ou wantthe secret ? Ournew Poul- 
Book tellsit all: you neep It. 
md this Book andthe Wayside 
+ af Gleanings, & 16 page journal for young 
= farmers, 8 months for 10 cents, Adgt 
POULTRY, G. S Vo. CLINTON VILLE, CT, 
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What a Lot of Eggs 


the hens lay when fed on Green 
Cut Bone! Withadozenhens “7 
















Cutter }27 
will pay for itself in ashort time in the increase ofeggm 
$5.00 buys one. 
SENT OW TRIAL. 180 Highest Awards received, 
Catalogue free if you name this paper, 
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Send for free sample copy. 


“THE FEATHER.” 


A New National Poultry, Pigeon and 
Bird Magazine. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Box 54, Station A. WASHINGTON, D. ©, 
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INCUBATORS & BROODERS 


| Brooders only $%& Best & Cheapest 
P for raising chicks. 401st Premiums 
R 4000 Testimonials. Send for Cat'l’g. 
G.S.SINGER, Box E, Cardington, 0. 


When writing mention this paper. 
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By JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 


This book was written 
*mid the world of fashion 
at Saratoga, the proudegt 
pleasure resort of Americ: 
where Princes of the ol 
worid, with Congressmen 
Millionaires, ailroa 
Kings, and nees with 
heir wives, their beautiful 

aughters, and all thegay- 
est butterfiles of fashio 
luxuriate in balmy pospant, 
display their persona 
charms, costly jewels, ex- 
quisite equipages, and 
revel in . 





JOSIAR. 
All the Extremes of Fash/onable Dissipation. 


“JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE,” in a vein of strong 
common sense keeps the reader enjoying 


AN EVER FRESH FEAST OF FUN. 


It takes off follies, flirtations, low-necked 
dressing, dudes, pug dogs, tobogganing, 
ete., in the author’s inimitable and mirth-pre- 


voking style. The wr 
” ILLUSTRATIONS BY OPPER ARE JUST KILLING 


OUR OFFER. 


To everyone who sends us Two Sub- 
seribers before October 31 we will send a copy 
of the book, postpaid, Free of all cost.. We 
will send the book and THE AMERICAN 
FARMER one year to any address for $1.00, 
Present subscribers can obtain the book—sent 





postpaid—by remitting us 50 cents, 
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“O fortunatos nimium sua si bona norint agri- 
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Baltimore, Ma., by 
The American Farmer Company, 
1729 New York Ave., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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En ft the Postoflice at. Washington, D. 
¢., ‘Baltimore, Md. as second-class matter. 


TERMS OF SYBSCRIPTION. 
Qre YEAR IN.ADVANCE, - - 25 CENTS 
Write for special inducements to club raisers. 


Advertising rates made known upon applica- 
tion, * * 








Our readers will oblige us, when writing 
to parties advertising in this paper, if they will 
state that they saw the advertisement in THE 
AMBRICAN FARMER. This is little trouble and 

ts.nothing, but it helps us, and is informa- 
n Wanted by the advertiser. 





When sending in subscriptions, specify 
whether for General or Southern Editions 
Unless. specially directed tor the Southern Edi- 
tion, all subscriptions will be entered for the 
Gineral Edition. 


—_—— 


TO 


ALL TO WHOM THIS PAPER 
SHALL COME. 
Greeting: This 
paper is sent you 
that you may 
have an oppor- 
tunity to see it and examine it, with a 
view to subscribing. We ask you to 
compare its contents, objects, and price 
with those of other papers, and see if you 
do not come to the conclusion that you 
ought to have it; that you cannot afford 
to do without it. We can assure you 
that if you send in your name for*one 
year that you will find it one of the most 
fitable investments that you can make. 
ye hope to make and keep it so inter- 
esting that you will think that eyery 
number more than repays you for the 
subscription price for a year. Please 
call your neighbor’s attention to the 


paper. 








OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


The American Farmer Will be Sent 

‘in Oonnection With Any Other 

Paper or Magazine. 

We will send Tur American Farn- 
ER and any other paper or magazine in 
the country at a reduced rate for the 
two. The following is a partial list of 
the periodicals that, we club with: 











With the 

Name of Periodical, Repaer American 
nce, rmer. 
ag, ee ga $1 00 $1 00 
Our Little Men and Women... 100 10 
The onal Tribune. ........... 100 110 
Al cah Gardentng............... 100 110 
Scientific A merican................. 3.00 3 00 
American Swineherd........,....... 4 65 
Cosnib>politan Magazine.......... 150 150 
Monthly INustrator.................. 2.00 2 00 
‘The American.............0..0..+.---- 200 150 
Inter-State Poultryman.......... 50 75 

Arcas including Art Premi- 

Century .... . £0 00 
Ari ae . 300 00 
ingots. +» 300 00 

FY antic ..i...... 400 00 
Edsensece sevelbyscen- cnase ebpces cocoes 3 00 00 
‘ ‘England Magazine . z 00 
00 
50 
50 
50 


Dom C2 2o me OCI EO CoCo 






BID wx9000 csectvbeccodtccccecescee 8 OD 
North American Review......... 5 00 
view af Réviews................. 250 

agazineof Art 359 

SE ocshc osocansse cor} 3 60 00 

lt TELE A EEE TTR, 25 

lenness Miller Monthly...... 100 00 
Current Literature.................. 3 00 00 
Américan Amateur Photog- 

i ee ee ee ee ET 2 00 
Short Stories .....- .cccccese seesee...... BW 250 
EN Ts SE 100 
2 Ee 200 
ee eT ens | 2 00 
Delineator and Metropolitan 

| ET. Bie EE 100 
Baby Rood .. «000. .eceeccccee ceeeee cons 1 00 100 
Domestic Monthly .......c0. cecesesee 1 00 1 00 
Fancters’ Review ............ ....... 50 ve) 
Frank Leslic’s Budget.............. 1.00 110 

- Popular Monthly 3 00 3 00 
ban Picasant Hours... 100 1 10 
? for BoysandGirls 1 00 130 
Cassell’s Family Magazine...... 1 50. 1 50 
Waverly Magazine ...... 0.0... + 400 400 
INE TEINS acoscesthsssibecsse svoses 100 1m 
NT sctnsine Seca 3 50 3 30 
American Teacher .................. 1 00 100 
The Housekeeper . ............06 + 50 50 
Our Little Ones and the 
ee «= (RR 1 40 
Modern Priscilla............ . 00+ 50 95 
Bip EES FE 12 
Peterson's Magazine .............. 1.00 1% 
Arthur's Home Magazine....... 100 100 
Overland Monthly. ..... 2.0.0 3 00 3°00 
Pricti¢al Dairyman ............... "50 7 








Ax you little folks: 
ticed our Leaf Offer? 
departure, and you should take a deep 
jnterest in it. It will help teach you 
botany, and the habit of observing close- 
ly and of comparing, while affording 
you no end of interest and amusement. 


Haye you no- 
This is a new 


¥ou cannot spend your hours more 
pleasantly and profitably than by study- 
ing the wonderful shapes Nature gives 
the leaves, and by comparing what you 
see with what your playmates observe. 
And the beauty of it is, you will learn 
a great deal without knowing that you 
ame really studying. We repeat this 
mgnth our offer to give prizes of selected 
and interesting books to the three chil- 
dyen who shall send us in, before the 


end of the month, the best list of leaf 


fagms on the trees, plants, ete, about 


their homes. 


Un ess the hog cholera, which pre- 
yaila in many parts of the country, cap 
he. arrested pork is likely to go much 
higher, and it will become a question 
how we can dispose of our immense corn 
¢rop. Unfortunately, the continued 
Mrouth is not favorable to a relief from 
the cholera. There is no doubt that the 
epidemic, like that which afflicts human 
beings, is primarily caused by infected 
water, and the lower the streams and 





pools are the more the infection is con- 
centrated, and the more likely it is to 
The 
first. thought, therefore, of every hog- 
raiser should be the water which his 
stock uses. He cannot be too careful 
about this, if he would avoid contagion. 


attack all who or which drink Jit. 





NEW DEPARTURE. 


‘Reduction ‘in the Price 
of The American 
Farmer. 


—_——_o--—- 


2 Cents a Year for-the Best 
Farming Paper, in:the 
Country. 


—_——e — 


We have determined to meet the 
reduction in the price of all farming 
produets by a corresponding reduction 
in .the subscription price of ‘THE 
We do this, 
also, because .we want the paper to 
haye the widest possible circulation 


AMBRICAN FARMER. 


during the coming session of Congress, 
when there will be matters of deepest 
interest to all farmers under considera- 
tion, and it is very necessary -that all 
of them should be carefully informed 
as to what is going on by a paper pub- 
lished at the National Capital. 
Therefore, we have decided to make 


a reduction to the extraordinary low rate 
of 


25 GENTS A YEAR, 
GLUBS OF FIVE FOR $I. 


The paper will , be, kept fully up to its 
present size and standard of excellence, 
and every effort.made to greatly im- 
prove it the coming year. 

This Tue AMERICAN 
FARMER within reach of everyone. No 


will put 
man can now make an excuse for not 
having the monthly visits of the oldest 
agricultural paper in America, and one 
whieh is admitted by everybody to be 
one of the very best. He can get it now 
for the price of a bushel of corn or a 
half bushel of wheat or of three pounds 
of cotton. 

Everybody ought to take it. No 
farmer can afford to be without it. 

Send in subscriptions at once. 





WOOL OR BEER? 
Everybody knows that we must have 
The Nation’s income is 
anywhere between $20,000,000 and 
$70,000,000 a year less than its ex- 
pense The Administration substan- 
tially admits,the smaller figure—its op- 
ponents insist upon the larger. 


more revenue. 


Now, how are we going to increase 
the revenue ? 
tion for the Congress which is about to 


That is a burning ques- 
conyene. Two sources are prominently 
mentioned : Beer end wool. Compared 
to whisky the tax on beer is exceedingly 
At present whisky is taxed 110 
per cent., while beer escapes with $1 a 


low. 


barrel, which is less than 20 per cent. of 
To add a dol- 
lar a barrel to the tax would bring in 
an additional $30,000,000a year. This 
proposition is violently resisted by the 


the cost of production. 


enormously wealthy brewery corpora- 
tions and their minions, whom they con- 
trol through the mediums of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of saloons, They 
are trying to rouse the hop and barley- 
growers to protest against it, though 
they were quite willing to see these shorn 
when the Wilson Bill was under con- 
All the influence of * the 
brewers then was thrown 


sideration. 
in favor of 
lowering the duties on hops and barley, 
even to putting them on the free list. 

The movement in favor of restoring 
the duty on wool is strong, and has the 
support of many farmers who could 
not be roused to action when free wool 
was threatened, but have since learned 
a sharp lesson in the dear school of ex- 
perience. If they had been as pronounced 
in their utterances then as they are now, 
the duty would never have been taken 
off wool, Tue AMERICAN FARMER 
made a bitter fight against the iniquity, 
but many of its readers seemed indiffer- 
ent in the matter, and others talked as 
if they did not believe that free wool 
would hurt at all. They know better 
now. 

We believe that both taxes skould be 
imposed—that on beer because we need 
the revenue, and beer is far from bear- 
ing its share, and that on wool because 
the restoration of the duty is an act of 
justice, and is demanded by the best 
interests of the country. 





Ir you are interested in matters per- 
taining to the war, send five cents to The 
National Tribune, Washington, D. C., 
for a copy of “ Statistics of the War,” a 
little pamphlet containing official facts 
and figures as to the number of men 
furnished by each State under the differ- 
ent calls, the proportion to population, 
strength of the army at different dates, 
etc, 





FREE TRADE DEADLY TO AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

Demagogs and charlatans. who have 
heen preaching -the beauties of free 
trade, and to whose pernicious influence 
we are indebted for the terrible blow to 
furming dealt by free, wool, will be as- 
tounded at the utterance against. them 
which comes from the house of their 
friends and teachers. Lord Salisbury, 
the Premier of. Great ‘Britain, made an 
address at Walford, England, Oct. 30, 
before a great assemblage, in. which he 
said most distinctly that the departure 
for free trade which England made in 
1849 had ruined her farmers. His 
lordship’s actual words were: 


Since the repeal of the corn Jaws we have 
had the strongest cause to lament that, 
though the protectionists resisted, their 
Warnings had ,not been listened to. more 
carefully. The repealer laughed at. the 
idea of its injuring husbandry; but a low- 
ering of prices resulted, and free trade has 
almost killed husbandry in seyeral coun- 
tries. 


History, it has been well said, is 
“philosophy teaching by example.” 
What better example can we haye than 
that of England, and what stronger tes- 
timony than that of the distinguished 
statesman who is at the head of her 
affairs ? 


POTATOES IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


Potatoes are so plentiful and so unprofit- 
able at ruling prices in North Dakota that a 
farmer of Grand Forks has announced that 
he will not dig the large quantities he has, 
and has invited his neighbors to help. them- 
selves and take all they care to for the trou- 
ble of digging and carrying them away. 
What they don’t take, he says, will be left 
to rot in the ground—uwchange. 





This shows something radically wrong 
with the railroads in North Dakota. 
They are cutting their own throats as 
well as the farmers’ by not hauling those 
potatoes to market at rates which will 
leave the farmers some encouragement 
for raising them. This is stating it as a 
plain business proposition, without senti- 
ment of any kind. Potatoes ought to 
be carried from North Dakota to New 
York and New England as cheaply as 
they can be taken thither from Scot- 
land. If the managers of the North 
Dakota railroads were competent busi- 
ness men they would see this at once. 
Even if they carried one season’s crop 
at no profit, or eyen at a loss, it» would 
still be good business policy to see that 
the potatoes found a profitable market, 
for it would develop the farms along 
their lines, and they would have the 
hauling of the goods the farmers bought 
with the proceeds of their potatoes. If 
New York and New England could be 
brought into the habit of looking to 
Dakota for potatoes instead of to Scot- 
land it would insure a steadily increas- 
ing business for the roads. 

Unfortunately, railroad managers 
will not look so far ahead. They can 
not be made to see farther than the 
next semi-annual dividend, and they 
want to scalp everything in sight for the 
benefit of that. 


IMPORTS OF WOOL. 


During the eight months ended Aug. 





31, 1895, the imports of wool into the 
United States aggregated 179,521,180 
pounds, as against 45,468,390 pounds 
imported during a like period in 1894. 
Of the amount imported this year, 
565,279 pounds, or two-thirds, consisted 
of fine clothing wools. 

The mere statement of this fact isa 
condemnation of the policy which robbed 
our own farmers for the benefit of for- 
eigners. 

It is not alone the money which is 
taken from our farmers and sent out ‘of 
the country which expresses the whole 
injury to the country. The raising of 
sheep is beneficial to the farmers asa 
class. A flock of sheep is desirable:.on 
every farm, and if they can be made, to 
be only fairly profitable, they will in 
many instances make the farmer cross 
the line which separates loss from profit, 
and enable him to close the year with a 
balance in his favor. 

There is more money and more profit 
in every way in fine-wooled sheep than 
in coarse-wooled, and this showing 
demonstrates that free wool strikes our 
farmers where it will hurt them worst. 





Tue admirable article on the first 
page of this issue by Mrs. Isabel Wor- 
rell-Ball will be read with interest by 
all. “ Underflow irrigation ” is about to 
open a new era of prosperity for Kansas, 
and make the arid western part literally 
blossom as the rose. Mrs. Worrell-Ball 
is one of the ablest writers in the coun- 
try, and never fails to make any subject 
she takes up deeply interesting. In this 
instance, however, she has a subject that 
is new and of the highest interest to 
everybody, whether they live in Kansas 
or not, 





THE NATIONAL GRANGE. 

The National Gtinge will begin its 
20th Annual Meeting at Worcester, 
Mass., Nov. 13, and, remain in session 
for a week or 10 days. 

It is confidently ‘expected that the 
session, will be one,of the most numer- 
ously attended, interesting and profitable 
of any in the history of the Order. The 
Grange stands on a better foundation 
than ever. It has gune steadily forward 
during the. past few, years,and, especially 
under the able.administration of, Col. J. 
H. Brigham, of : Qhio, developing its 
great capacity of “usefulness in all 
practical directions, and in ways that 
commended. themselyes strongly to all 
clear-thinking, really, progressive farm- 
ers, and to-day it has the confidence 
of the great body of agriculturists to 
the extent that it has never before en- 
joyed.3§ Years ago it bade good-bye for- 
ever to the frothy, fermentive period 
which is inseparable to all new organ- 
izations, and entered upon a career of 
solid growth based upon practical, 
every-day usefulness. 

It is probable that the Annual Meeting 
will decide upon an active campaign to 
increase the membership of the Order. 
The leading officials have favored such a 
movement, and the time is certainly ripe 
for it. Men who have hitherto held 
aloof from it, from natural distrust of 
political tendency of such organizations, 
now feel assured in regard to it, and are 
ready to join with it and take an active 
part in its good work. 

Col. Brigham, who has served as 
Grand Master for two years, and won 
golden opinions from all sorts of people, 
will not be a candidate for re-election, 
much to the regret of the members of 
the Order. There is a general disposition 
on the part of many of these to promote 
to his place Hon. Leonard Rhone, of 
Pennsylvania, the, present Chairman of 
the Executive Comntittee. Mr. Rhone 
has high qualifications for the place. He 
is a practical farmegy of.the first rank, 
and works the oldshomestead in Center 
County upon which’ he was born in 1838. 
He has a highstanding in Pennsylvania, 
and has been repeatedly pressed to ac- 
cept political honors,:which he has in- 
variably declined, except an election and 
re-election to the Legislature. He has 
been an active membér of the Grange 
since its organiz tion fin Pennsylvania, 


,and has held all the offices in the State 


Grange up to Master,;which he has been 
_continuously since 1880. He is a Trus- 
tee of the Agricultural College of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The National Masters so far have 
been : 

William Saunders, of Washington, D. C., 
1867-1873; Dudley W. Adams, of Iowa, 1873- 
1875; John T. Jones, of Arkansas, 1875-1877; 
Samuel E. Adams, of Minnesota, 1877-1879; 
J. J. Woodman, of Michigan, 1879-1885; Put 
Darden, of Mississippi, 1885-1887; James 
Draper, of Massachusetts, 1887-1888; J. H. 
Brigham, of Ohio, 188841895. 


PERSONAL, 











Albert Nelson Cheney, whose appointment 
as Fish Commissioner for the State of New 
York has been announced, was_ born at Glens 
Falls, N. Y., in May, 1847. After attending 
school in Glens Falls, Great Barrington, and 
Pittsfield, Mass., he entered the Alexander 
Military Institute in Westchester County, N. 
Y., where he graduated with honors in 1865. 
At the age of 20 he received his commission 
as Captain of Co. E, 31st Regt N.G.S. N. Y., 
an office which he held until the regiment 
was mustered out of service. After filling 
the position of fuel agent for the Bridger 
division of the Union Pacific Railroad, he in 
1870 went to Richland, N. Y., where he took 





if 


ALBERT NELSON | CHENEY. 
up the study of pisciculture, and thoroughly 


mastered the science, being to-day regarded 
as one of the first author|tjies upon this sub- 
ject. He has been a prelific writer on fish 
and fish laws, fish cultana, etc., and a special 
contributor to many Prerdvg journals in this 
country and abroad. He is also identified 
with several of the siMective associations 
both in the United § and Enrope. Mr. 
Cheney brings to the pianagement of the 
Commission not only,a,repntation as a thor- 
ough business man, and mhiuch executive abil- 
ity, but wide experienré and a vast technical 
and practical knowledge 6f fish and fish cul- 
ture, the results of ayer 20 years devoted to 
the subject. : , 


Gov. Hastings has appeinted Prof. John 
Hamilton, of the State College, Sccretary of 
Agriculture for Pennsylvania. The office 
was created by the last Legislature, and the 
salary is $3,000 a year. Prof. Hamilton is 
52 years old, was born in Juniata County, 
and left college to enter the army, serving 
creditably till the close of the war. After 
his discharge he became connected with the 
State College, and has remained with it ever 
since, doing in the meanwhile an immense 
amount of good work for the advancement 
of agriculture in his State. 

The National Grange will, without doubt, 
continue in office the venerable National Sec- 
retary, Hon. John Trim te, of Washington, 
D. C., whe was qpe or the founders of the 





Ordex. 
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THE MARKETS. 


Produce. 


New . York, Oct. 30,—Butter—There 1s a fair 
demand for good State dairy forexport. Fancy 
and choice fresh creamery are not in active de-« 
mand, but receivers are trying hard to main- 
tain prices. Thereis a good call for June cream- 
ery, both tor export and Tor thé domestic trade. 
Imitation creamery is, quite firm, Western 
factory ‘sells well. e quote: 


State dairy, half-tirkin tubs, fresh, 
Choice, per POUNA.......+600. ceeeeeeres 19 
Western creamcry, choice, per pound 
rn_creamery, ordinary to prime, 
t pound ‘ 4 
Imitation. ¢reamery, choice per pound 164 
estern airy. chol €, per pound 4 
estern factory, firkins, current make, - 
tT, pound.,.......: te Feces cot pnabastan 10ja 
ans and Peas—There is a fairly good de- 
mand for marrows ahd pea beans. - Meditims 
are in Neh supply, and pricesare firm. There 
is very little movementin red kidnéys. White 
kidneys and turtie soap beans are quite steady. 
Citifornia limas are in good dewand and firm. 
Green peas are rather weak. We quote: 





Beans; marrow, choice, new......+» ove« $1 70 
Beans, pea, choice, new.......+++++ eevee 01 50 
Beans, medium, choice, new ....... oes A 15S 
Beans, red kidney, choice,new.... .-.. a 1 45 
Beans, red kidney, choice, old..... - 122180 
Beans, white kidney, choice, hnew.. 185 a1 
Beiins, black turtle soup, new..... 170a175 
eg meg bn SE MPetancstces ces wee 2165 
Benns, lima, California, new....... . «st Oe 
Beans, forelgn. medium, new ...... cos 
Beiuns, foreign, medium, old........ 145 a1 25 
PE SEE TE so n00s ¢00c0e 00 cece 120a130 
Green peas, barrels............. +006 ° Siia §=690 
Green peas, DAGS ........0.seseeceee ° 82a = BD 
Green peas, Scotch, bags..........- - Sia 8 


Cheese—The market for cheese was not active 
to-day, but advices of higher markets in the 
interior have cncearagee dealers to advance 
prices In the higher grades. Part skims are in 
ight demand, and are easier than full cream. 


State factory, September make, 

large, fancy, per pound..........+6 10a 103 
State factory, full cream, large, 

CHOICH, DOT POUND. ¢ o.0.0.00.0 06 recor sersee 9a =O 
State factory, full cream, large, 

fair to prime, per pound........... 8a 9} 
State factory, part skims, ordinary, 

I Dads wip ae0ctendgee Gesace Bia 4h 
State factory, full skims, per pound. 2iu 3 


Dried Fruits and Nuts.—There is a fair de- 
mand for evaporated apples, and prices are 
steady. Sun-dried apples are slow and weak 
Chops and cores and skins sell well. Choice 
cherries are searce and firm, and good are 
steady. There is a better demand for both 
evaporated and sun-dried raspberries, and 
orices have advanced. Blackberries and rasp- 
erries are easy. Peaches are steady. Peanuts 
are rather quiet, but there is no change in 
prices. The supply of chestnuts is light, and 
he demand is better and prices have advanced. 
Hickory nuts are not plentiful, and prices are 
quite steady. We quote: 


Apples, evaporated, new, fancy, 


8 Serer nrak Gin = 
Apples, evaporated, new, choice, 

eT Ison 0'6o en censgridece vevcsee 5la 6 
Apples, evaporated, new, prime, 

per pound Rickie Meneuh pile »eastnoumit 5ia 5} 
Apples, evaporated, hew, common, 

per pound...... Ricéniiasschacwete-s 4a 5 
Apples, evaporated, old, fancy, 

ok 0 eee ove 6a 
Apples, evaporated, old, choice, 

OS SE RPE Sta 5} 
Apples, evaporated, old, ordinary 

to good, per pound...........see0s 4a 5 
Apples, sun-dried, sliced, new, per 

0 Be RRs BES op TR EE Be | 2a ot 
Apples, sun-dried, new, coarse, cut, 

per pound........ sonar eames 2ta 3 
Apples, new, chopped, per pound.. Mm 
Apples, cores and skins, per pound 8 1 
Cherries, new, per pound............ Sin =f 
Blackberries, new, per pound....... Bias BE 
Raspberriés, evaporated, new, per 

DE axrcoshonctSavesdisatsaewwe cabs wa 19 
Raspberries, sun-dried, new, per 

SNE s'debln cose cdee Sceedcocss iseesé 8 
Huckleberries, new, per pound.... 6ia 6 
Plums, State, per pound ........... 6a 6 
Apricots, California, new, per 

POURG. 0.0000 v00c ios pe eeas. -Sesccincnses 9a RB 
Peaches, Georgia, sun-dried, peeled, 

MAW, DOT DOWING «20000 ccccccceccccce 5a 6} 
Peaches, North Carolina sun-dried, 

peeled, new, per pound.......... 5Ba 6} 
Peanuts, hand-picked, fancy, per 

Ds 4500 banwec cen sos coeecs sveses 4ia 4t 
Peanuts, hand-picked, good, per 

ee a SEES ER RE 3ta 3h 
Peanuts, Virginia, shelled, per 

Se eer 38a & 
Peanuts, Spanish, shelled, per 

oh <Gch ninsheeisadeennens.oneesy 3ja 63 
Chestnuts, Northern, prime, per 60 

i CE a0 Sc0% Calvin saWivedsak's-65 $3 50 a $4 00 


Chestnuts, Southern, prime, per 60 
— bushel { 
Hickory nuts, per 50 pound bushel. 


SHG vcs 
Py 1 50 


Bull nuts, per bushel .............. . Oa 1 2% 
Butternuts, per bushel............. 10a 125 


Fresh Fruits—-There is a fair demand for 
hoice and fancy apples, but undergrades are 
nJiarge supply und slow. Considerable lots of 

cranberries arrived in poor order and such are 
dull’’ Choice cranberries sell easily at full 
prices. Fancy and choice pears are in light 
supply and prices are firm. Good pears are 
steady but poor are dragging. Fine grapes, 
for both table and wine, are in good demand, 
and readily fetch top prices, but poor quali- 
ties are dull. Peaches are in light supply. but 


are not much sought after. Fancy and choice 
quinces area good deal firmer. We quote: 
Apples, Alexander, choice, per 

double-head barrel.............0... $2 50 a$3 00 
Apples, Winesap, per barrel........ 2 50 a 3 00 
Apples, Snow, per double-head bar- 

Dict cnis etchaks mobos kenend paaicin 20a 
Al rom King, per double-head bar- 

Din tc0n 685664060 <.0s00-045b0s- 00s enn ene 200 a 2 50 
Apples, Baldwin, per round-hoop 

OO OLDE 2al 75 
Apetes, Greening, per round-hoop 

yarrel ...... Rita © Fee 
Apples, Spitz, per round-hoop bar- 

SEE ES ESE PR. RP 12% a1 % 
Appice, Fa]l Pippin, per double- y 

a ree 1752a2 2% 
Apples, 20-ounce, per double-head 


barrel 1 a 
Apples, Spy, perround-hoop barrel 1 50 a 2 00 
Apples, Jonathan, per double-head 


Ps ta0nsubus Venere 6 0t0ees chseennee 20a30 
Apples. Ben Davis, per double- 
ED idcscan vcktatie dni caeneee 15) a2 00 
Apples, common, per double-head 
IE 04.0606 6b ocnnagnceesvesecedbenss 75a100 
— common, per open-head 
DT can. ddan c dade nieeoneue Da “7% 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, prime per 
nis cnkeoee edison cuaareaasiath 6 75 a7 00 
Pears, Bartlett, choice, per barrel 4 75 a 5 00 
Pears, Seckel, Eastern, per bushel 
Eanes, sanseeetheeewssee’ sheen 1 50a 275 
| Pears, Beurre Clairgeau, per barrel 2 50 a 3 75 
Pears, Beurre Bosc, yer barrel.... 3 00 u 4 50 
Pears, Beurre Bosc, Eastern, per 
EE sinitvtinaye sinew nae cores Ba 2K 
Pears, Keiffer, per barrel.......... 1 Va 225 
Pears, common, per barrel......... 1 Wal Ww 
Grapes, Western New York Ca- 
tawba, per 5-pound basket........ 9a ll 
Grapes, Western New York Con- 
cord, per 10 pound basket........ ja 20 


Eggs— With colder weather out West the pro- 
duction of eggs has fallen off, and holders are 
inclined to keep up prices, notwithsianding a 
light demand. Fancy State and Pennsylvania 
eggs, however, have good sales. Refrigerator 
egzsare in moderate demand, although only 
few prime lots fetch outside prices. Limed eggs 
are steady. We quote: 

State, fresh-gathered, choice, per 

dozen 
Pennsylvania, fresh-gathgred, 

choice, per dOZen.... 2... .e50 ceeees 
Western, fresh-gathered, fair to 


2la 22 


2la 2% 


a wa 19 
Western, refrigerator, prime, per 

dense 6a cine beusrnndedaseniaees léa 17 
Western, dirties, candled, per 30 

GR GOOD cock te csccccccccccesccccd 350 a 400 
Western, seconds, per 30-dozen case, 3 00 a 3 75 
Culls, Ungraded, per case..........:. 200a 350 


Poultry and Game—There is a fair demand 
for prime live geese and ducks, aad prices are 
steady. Live fowls are quiet, and live chickens 
are dull and weak. Live turkeys are very 
quiet. Strictly fancy fowls are very firm, but 
are quite dull. Seleeted fancy turkeys are 
very firm, but common are plentiful and 
dragging. Phere is a large supply of young 
ducks in the market, and prices are very casy. 
Snipe and ploverare in light supply. Plump, 
choice wild ducks are in good demand. Choice 
woodcock meet with ready sale. Rabbits are 
steady. There is a very good deinand for 
yenison. We quote: 

LIVE POULTRY. 
Geese, Western, per pair........... - $1 00 a$l 25 
Geese, Southern, per pair. co BES secce 








Ducks, Western, per pair. On TT 
Ducks, Southern, per pair. Oa .. 

Fowls, near by, per pound 8a 8+ 
Fowls, Western, per pound. 8a Rt 
Roosters, mixed, per pound 4 oa & 5 
Turkeys, mixed, per pound...... eee 8a 9 

DRESSED POULTRY. 

Chickens, Philadelphia, large, per 

POUND... .0- cecescccccves secveccces ° la 16 
Chickens, Western, dry-picked, 

choice, per pound.............. oot 9a 
Chickens, Western, scalded, com- 

mon'to good, per DDS cavcdsacs Ta 8 
Fowls, Western, scalded, choice, 

a See pees ‘ Ta it 
Turkeys, old, prime, per pound... a 10 
Turkeys, young, dry-picked, per 

MOU 200s c veces cece cccccccsccecces 8a 9 
Turkeys, young, scalded, per 

DOU. 00005 cccccgeee ce cece eocvece + & 8 
Ducks, young, Eastern, poor to 

SW SIR 60560. csaceecessess Wa 4 
Ducks, young, Western, prime; ; 

DOF POU... .ccccccsecccvesesccces : la 13 


Vegetables—There is a large supply of pota- 
toes,and witha moderate (ali prices have 
declined. Prime sweet potatoes are steady, 
but poor are slow, Cabbage has declined in 
price, and is dull. Choice cauliflower is in good 
demand. and has advanced in price, but poor 
stock is low. Choice white onions ar» in fairly 
good demand, and prices are quite steady. 
Red onions ase plentiful and easy. Choice yel- 
low onions sre steady. Squash and turnips are 
duil. Ceiery is in ae. supply, and moves 
String beans are quiet. Chvice green 


slowly. 





} ome are in gooddemand and quite firm. We 
uote; 
Potatoes, State, Rose and Hebron, 


pe POWURIG. 00. 0c ses ecsereeseees a 9% 
Sweet, potatoes, Virginia, yellow, 
ime, pér Darrel... 2.2... +... ceeee 1 62}a 1 75 
Cabbage, State per 100.......... cose LBZ HO 
Cauliflower; Choice, per barrel...... 375 a 400 
Onions, n, red, per barrel..... 100a..... 
Onions, tern, yellow, per 
Os aig Peidchrubest bok csees 125 & sees 
Oniobs, Western, yellaw, per double- 
Nic ss coeceseast 0ssceese «+. &1 25 
Squash, marrow, per barrel......... 30a 40 
Squash, Hubbard, per barrel........ a BO 
Turnips, nada, Russia, perbarrel, 65a 75 
Brussels sprouts, per quart........ 4a 8 
Greer péis, Norfolk, per basket.... 1 50 a 3 00 
Celery, State ind Western, large, 
choice, per dozen roots............. a & 
Celery, State and Western, fair to 
good, per dozen roots........ weteie a 3 
Sundries.—We quote: 
Beeswax, Western, pure, per pound, 27}a 28° 
Becswax,Southern, pure,per pound, 28a 28% 
Honey, State, white, clover, in comb, 
faney, per potnd......).......0000. Bai 
Honey, State, white, Glover, incomb, 
fair to good, per pound............ 12a 14 
Hohey, State, -buckwheat, per 
SENN. 0s nlibigs eb éne Veptes ss0d.abeo. coer 12 
Honéy,. California, in comb, per 
PROUT 0c os ccee ccces cd cvccdsvegdecs a 15 
Honey, California, extracted, per 
ET ae re Pree 5a 6 
Honey, Southern, per gallon...... 45 a 55 
Maple sugar, new, prime, per 
DOREIEE ccnnetece 104butonesiveesdet te La 12 
Maple sirup, per gallon..........+. Sai $l 


Hay and Straw—Receipts of hay have been 
liberal, while. the demund is only moderate. 
Prices are in buyers’ tavor. Straw is easy. 
We quote: 


Hay, No. 1, per.100 pounds..........sseseees 90a.. 
Hay, No.2, per 100 pounds. .........cecccces 80485 
Hay, No. 3, per 100 pounds.............66 ~ 70a75 
Hay, clover, per 100 pounds.........eeeeeeee 55u60 
Hay, clover, mixed, per 100 pounds........ 60265 
Hay, sait, per 100 pounds.............-e000+ 50055 
Long rye straw, per 100 pounds ..........66 50060 
Short rye straw, per 100 pounds............ 40045 
oe el, er Serre asd 
Wheat straw, per 100 Ibs.......ccccccccssees 40a.. 
Grain. 


CuHICAGO, Oct. 30.—The following shows the 
range of prices: 


Open. High. Low. Close. 

WHEAT — 
December ....... coe’ 508 594 58t 58t 
PEAT sincntsccesdese OED 63} 63 68 
CORN— 
December ...... 000s 27 27k 27k 274 
Rn a 294 Of 29¢ 292 | 
OATS— 
December ....+..+ 18$ 18} 18} 184 
ee eae oae.. Wh 204 20} «03 
PORK— 7 
SJONUAT «00s00 00000 « 9.02 9.10 9.00 9.10 

ee eee ee « 9.30 9.40 9.30 9.40 
LARD— 
JANUATY...ccccccces 5.62 D7 5.62 5.70 
MAY ccccsce cocsceses 5.89 5.87 5.82 5.87 
RIBS— 
JANUATY ...rccccrecese 4.523 4.60 4.52 4.60 
SO ere + 4.75 4.80 4.75 4.80 


Cotton. 


New York, Oct. 30.—The following shows 
the range of prices: 


Op’s. High. Low. Close 
November..... 8.65 8.80 8.65 8.77 
December..... 8.74 8.89 8.7 8.83 
January....... 8.82 °§ 8.95 8.82 8.89 
POSS ea 8.96 9.05 8.96 8.99 


New York, Oct. 30 —The cotton market open- 
ed irregular at an advance of 2a8 points, and 
closed steady, at an advance of 12a13 points. 
The strength of the early morning was largely 
due to strong cables. Buying to cover was a 
feature from_ start to finish. Speculation was 
broadening all me and showed a wider outside 
interest than has been scen heresince the break 
of two wecksago. Several ralds were attempt- 
ed, but the offerings were fairly absorbed by 
outside buying. Wallstreet parties were active 
buyers. © report that Neill had issued a cir- 
cular indicating 6,800,000 bales for the crop 
helped the advance. In the afternoon there 
wassome local realizing, which preyented the 
market closing at the top, but the feeling at the 
close was steady. 


Live Stock. 


New Yor«, Oct. 30.—Beeves—On steers, 
slightly lower; oxen and dry cows, steady; 
bulls, 10c, lower; poor to choice to active steers 
sold at3.50a4.80; stags and oxen, 2.302400; bulls, 
2.00a3.50; dry cows, 1.15. European cables quote 
American steers at 8ial0, dressed weights; re- 
frigerator beef at 7a8i; exports to-day, 200 
quarters of beef. 

Calves—Fairly active, higher for grassers; 
yeels. poor to choice, 4.00a7.50; grassers, 2.50a 
om, 

Sheep and Lambs- Receipts, 13,243; on sale, 
14,000; siow, closing easier all around; poor to 
rime sheep sold at 1.59a4.00; common to choice 
ambs, 3.374a4.37¢. 

Chicago, Oct. 30.—Cattle—A sale was made of 
some fancy Iowa steers, averaging 1,397 pounds, 
at 525, but while good cattie were in large sup- 
ply, choice beeves were again scarce, and few 
steers sold above 5; common sold at 3.30a3.50, 
but the proportion of cattle that went below 
3.0% was small, and the bulk sold at 44.85; very 
nice lots selling around 4.50. 

Hogs—Sales were at an extreme range of 3 25 
a3.70 for common to choice droves of hogs, the 
different grades selling closer together than of 
late. The average quality was none too good, 
and great numbers of pigs were received, the 
bulk of which sold at 303.35; packing hogs sold 
larwely at 3.45a3.55, and shipping droves went 
chiefly at 3.55a3 65; heavy hogs sold the best, and 
light weights averaged 5 lower with a poor de- 
mand 

Sheep—About 15,000 sheep and lambs were re- 
ccived to-day. The supply for the first half of 
the week foots up nearly 59,000 head, an inerease 
of about 14,500 head, as compared with the same 
time last week. There was a fairly active gen- 
eral demand at about yesterday’s range of 


prices. 
Wool. 


Boston, Oct. 26.~The wool market continues 
strong, but shows rather less activity. The 
drop in the excitement at London and the 
rather weaker reports that are now coming 
from that side have not induced manufacturers 
to let up in their demand for wool, but they are 
decidedly opposed to meeting the extreme views 
of some holders, and generally succeed in car- 
rying the day. The tone is strong, but not so 
strong as previously,and no signsof any ad- 
vance are now apparent. 

For Ohio and Pennsylvania fleeces the de- 
mand bas been rather slow, and iu view of this 
fact the market is very strong. For XX 18c., is 
generally paid and rather a fair inquiry, but 
most other woolsare duller. We quote in this 
market Ohio X, 17al8; Ohio XX, 18; Ohio XX 
and above, 18a19; and No. 1, 20a21. 

Michigan wools are in fair request and steady 
at l7 for X, which will cost about 37 clean. 

For combing wools a fair inquiry is reported, 
with values about the same.  Delaines are 
inquired for quite freely, and selling at the old 
rates. Unwashed combings are strong and in 
good request. We quote this week Ohio 
delaine, %a2l; Michigan, 19; unwashed quarter- 
biood combiogs, 18a20, and three-eighths at 
18a19; washed combings we quote at 2la22 for 
No. 1, and 20a22 for No. 2. 

Texas wools are in fair demand, but show no 
special features, the demand being mostly for 
Spring wools. Fall wools are neglected. The 
market is as strong as ever at quotations. We 

uote, clean, 30 for fine and 27a28 for medium 
Fall wools. In Spring wools, fine, 12 months’ 
growth, clean, 35236 and for six to eight 
months’ growth, 34a35; medium of year's 
growth is worth 32, and six to cight months’ 
growth, 30a32. : 

For Oregon wools there continues a goo’ in- 
quiry, but rather more difficulty of obtaining 
the tulllimitof prices. We quote prices, clean, 
as follows: Eastern No. 1, 34035; No, 2, 31433; 
valley No. 1, 32a33, and NoM, aR, 

California wools are in fair demand, out show 
no changein quotations. Business is restricted 
somewhat by the firm attitude of holders re- 
fusing to meet some offers at a lower figure. 
Scoured quotations are as follows: 35a36 for 
northern free, 12 months, and Séas4 for eight 
months; 83x34 for Southern 12 months, and 323 
for sixand eightmonths. Fall wools are quoted 
at 30 cents for free and 26a27 for defective. 

For pulled wools there is a lessened demand, 
Prices show nochange. Wequote on a scoured 
basis as follows: Fine A, 34a36; A supers, 31a33; 
B supers, 28a30; C supers. 23a 25; fine combing, 
32a35; Western extra, 31a33. 

Territory wools are much less active, though 
still selling in quite large bulk. The extreme 
prices asked have been receded from slightly, 
under pressure.from buyers, yet the market re- 
tains considerable strength. We quote scoured 
basis Montana fine, 3587; fine medium, 88a34; 
medium, 3la®; Wyoming and Utah fine, 32a85; 
fine ncdium, 32a33; medium, Wail. 

We quote the selling prices of the market for 
leading descriptions, as follows: 







Cents. 
Ohio and Pennsylvania No. 1 fleece...... 20 al 
Ohioand Pennsylvania X......ecceeeeeees 17 al8 
Ohio and Pennsylvanin XX..........0. eee 18 a.. 
Ohio and Pennsy!vania XX and above.. 19 920 
Michigan X.......sccccccees secece coces coccce 10 le 
Michigan No. L....... $e0ese sees e400 qeneaqe 18 al9 
Combing No. }.....cceccccecccces eocce. coves 20 a21 
Ce SO, Boo 500060800 c00cce seeses wees ee 2 azz 
Kentucky and Ind. 3-blood combing..... 18 a20 
Kentucky and Ind, §-blood combing...... 18 al9 
Missouri 3-blood combing.........ceeee eee 1F 22 
Missouri ?-blood combing..........- - 17 al9 
Delaine, OhioTIne..... ...ceeecees eoege » 20 arl 
Delaine, Michigan fine...... eveeeeeees » 20 x21 
Montana Aine «..ccccecececscvece » Sall 
Montana medium......ecee coves so oon VAD 
WyOMing TING... ...ccccccccccccccvees cccccee F123 
Wyoming medium.........+++ ecceecccesece 8 al4 
Kansis and Nebraska fine.....sseseesesees 8 al0 
Kansas and Nebraska medium..........- - Sall 
GOOLBIA...cccccovece cocccccgeces coscccccscceve 17 al8 
Texas spring medium, 12 mos..... coccvcsee 10 Ql3 
‘Texas spring fine, 12 mos...... ogmeeqequesss 10 al2 
Texas spring tine, 6to8 mos ....... eoose Pall 
‘Texas spring medium,6to8 mos..... cooce DQlT 
TOROS. LAih ec cpce cece poegensepeceeces ececcee 7 alo 
Kentucky 3-blood clothing........... cesses Sy Oe 
Kentucky #-blood clothing........ opceccce ke Ge 
Unwashed fine Ohio and Michigan ....... 13 al4 
Unmerchantable Ohio......... Wbowse coeees 14 al5 
Unmerchantable Michigan.....ssescrseeees 13 ald 
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PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 26—There his ber; 


fair demand from manufacturers duyine +) 
last week, bntthe market cannot be eharact, re 
ized as active. Many mills are still fuir'y . 
plied with imported wools bought prior 
rise in London, or with domestic taken at 
rent prices; and. while they will operat 
fair ¢xtent at current rates or at slight co: 
sious, it is impossible to get any advance « 
July prices his is disappointing te cealr, 
who had counted on a more substantial 
sponse to the advance of 15 0r20 per cent « 
the July basis in London; but while hold: 
very stiff iu their views, and in many cus ‘ 
making an effort to lift the market toa hic} 
level, they generally meet demand at 4 
former rates, rather than miss sales or see | 
customers drift away to more compliant si 

The receipts during the past week com) 
6,759 bags domestic, and 4,642 foreign, ag 
7,558 bags domestic, und 7,975 bags forciy: 
the corresponding week in 1894. 

Receipts since Jan. 1 comprise 482.591 bays 
domestic and 248,914 bags foreign, against 514.70 
bags domestic, and $2,795 bags foreign for 1 
corresponding time last year, a decrease of 32 05 
bags domestic, and an increase of 165,120 bigs 
foreign. 

New York Oct. 26.—The week has been un- 
eventful in the fine wool market, fine foreign 
being in relatively better request than domestic 


wools. The stocks of fine foreign are small, 
consisting mostly of Cape wools, Australians 
and South American wools being in very limited 
supply. The market is inactive, and while it is 
generally admitted that the London marketis a 


shade softer there is not any perceptible change 
in this market, prices being held firm. The 
softening abroad is regarded as insignificant, 
being a slight reaction from the high yp: s 
made under the stimulating influences of ) 
competition in the auction room. Stil! 

are dealers who are skeptical of the } 

level, and whe look for the makiny of 
prices at the November Series. Th: tr 
market does not keep pace with the for 





market, being fully 2 to 3 cents per s a 
pound below it. Carpet wools have been yvory 
active. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE BIGGLE POULTRY BOOK. Pub. 


lished by Wilmer Atkinson Company, Phila- 

delphia, Price 50 cents. 

Like its predecessors, the Horse Book and 
Berry Book, is overflowing with good, sound 
common sense. It is boiled down and to the 
point, and yet every chapter coyers the 
ground carefully and thoroughly. ‘The 
enumeration of a few of the leading chapters 
will give an idea of the scope and character 
of the book : Early Broilers, Hens Expressly 
for Eggs, The Farmer’s Flock, The Villace 
Hennery, Fattening and Marketing, Diseas:s 
and Enemies, Chicks with Brooders, ete., etc 
Then there are special chapters devoted to 
breeds of chickens, pigeons, geese, ducks, 
and turkeys, indeed the whole poultry yard 
has been systematically and fully covered 
The book is handsomely illustrated and 
printed on thick, high-finished paper, and 
bound in cloth, the cover being printed in 
two colors. 

TRAPS FOR THE UNWARY. ByC. W 
nold. Published by Home Topics Publis! 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn. Price 25 
A collection of every-day experiences with 

the dark side of life, each embodying a val- 

uable lesson. 

THE SILVER QUESTION IN A NUTSHELL. 
By Theo. C. Knauff. Published by the Sound 
Money League, Philadelphia, Pa. Price 4 
cents. 


Notes. 


The Overland Month’y is always good, and 
the number for October particularly so, with 
contributions frem Joaquin Miller, Rouns- 
velle Wildman, W. R. Castle, and many 
others, and with an abundance of fine illus- 
trations. Published at San Francisco. Price 
25 cents. 


Rudyard Kipling’s new story, which The 
Ladies’ Home Journal is about to begin, is a 
romance of India—really a strong love story — 
and has for its title ‘‘ William the Conqueror.”’ 
James Whitcomb Riley has completed a new 
series of poems in which he varies the treat- 
ment of each one to such an extent that they 
are said to show the Hoosier poct’s versatility 
toa remarkable degree. He has given the 
series to The Ladics’ Home Journal, in which 
the first is about to be published. A. Bb. 
Frost has been engaged by the magazine to 
illustrate the poems. 


Napoleon’s invasion of Russia will be 
scribed in the next instalment of Poult 
Bigelow’s popular history of ** The German 
Struggle for Liberty ’’ in the November num- 
ber of Harper’s Magazine. 


Harper’s Weekly for Oct. 19 will 
an article on German Army Mannvers, by 
Poultney Bigelow, and a fully illustrated sup- 
plement, by R. F. Zogbaum, on the results 
obtained by Admiral Brace’s Squadron ot 
Evolution. Another prominent feature in 
the same issue of the Weekly will be a paper 
on the Atlanta Exposition, 


contain 

















One of the leading features in Harper's 
Magazine, at the close of this year and 
beginning of the next, will be a novel 
William Black. The title ofthe story, Briscis, 
is taken from its heroine, a Greek maiden 
who is first introduced to the reader an 
the hills of Aberdeenshire. It isa tale which 
has long occupied the thought of the novelist, 
and into which he has put some of his 
work. Each of its six monthly parts will he 
illustrated from drawings made in Scotlud 
and London by the well-known New York 
artist, W. T. Smedley. 


The November number of Harper's is (i+ 
tinguished by the strength and variety 0! 1s 
fiction. It opens with a brilliant short story 
by Brander Matthews called ‘‘ Men ant 
Women and Horses.’’ This story deals wit! 
the annual New York horse show, and il!'s- 
trations, true to the fashionable life repr- 
sented, have been made for it by W. |: 
Smedley. In‘‘A Pilgrim on the Gila,” O» 
Wister tells a tale of politics and highway 
robbery in Arizona, in which fiction tn.y 
disguises fact. ‘This almost true story, Wie" 
is a longerand more ambitious work Un 
the author has hitherto attempted, Is 1!)U>- 
trated by Frederick Remington. Hare! 
Prescott Spoffard gives a vivid picture ©) 
Washington life in ‘A Thanksgiving Break 
fast,’’ 2 tale appropriate to the seas 
Thomas Hardy’s serial, ‘* Hearts Insargen! 
is completed. The charm of fiction alse pr 
vades ‘‘ Out of the World at Corinto, | an i 
count by Richard Harding Davis o! his ¢ ne 
forced stay last Winter at an untrequel 
Central American port. Charles Dud! 
Warner in the “ Editor’s Study ” discusses @ 
variety of present-day interests, an | 
‘‘Editor’s Drawer’’ of current humor ‘ 
tains a farce by John Kendrick Bangs ‘ 
“The Bieyclers,”’ with illustrations |) 
ward Pentield. 


The Cotton States and International 
position at Atlanta, which takes rank : 
the most brilliant fairs ever organize: 
American Continent, comes in for cons} 
attention, both pictorial and litcrary. 
November number of Frank Leslie sd 
Monthly. James L. Ford, the now-« tobt 
author of ‘The Liteiary Shop” and J 4 
notic Tales,” contributes a paper upon 70" 
Exotie Nobility,’ which is charmingly 1! 
trated by Warren B. Davis. Mrs. Lele 
Addis discusses the traditions and custon 
Allballowtide. ‘The frontispiece is an acl 
able reproduction in water colors ot 2 
acteristic “ New England Thanksgiving 
ner. Altogether the improved Frank L« 
Popular Monthly is a brilliant success. 12 
25 cents, 
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“THE GARDEN. 


eT -- 


° Pluckings. 

The United States has. 4,564,641 
farms 

Keep the plow meving while the 
ground remains unfrozen. 

Late weeds thrive vigorously. Hoe- 
inw and raking should not cease until 
frost puts a stop to their growth. 

Roots, carrots and turpips should be 
lified on a pleasant day when the 

nd is dry. Let them lie yntil 
the ughly dry before storing. 


The asparagus and rhubarb beds 
should have a good dressing of) manure 
J) spaded in and-a mulch spread:over 


pen a OT NEU To be. able to enjoy. this. healthful 
the rows belore Areedig . vegetable and _ still mingle. in palite so- 

] lants should be removed from the ciety, an old-fashioned remedy is reiter- 

ron before sweeping, if, possible, as the | ated—parsley. It is said that. eating a 
dist is injurious, If this is not conven- | sprig of. parsley. after onions: haye been 
jent, cover with newspapers. eaten, will entirely destroy the objection- 

Quo of the most enthusiastic woman |@ble odor; that within five minutes after 

‘iturists of Europe is Miss Alice | ¢afing the parsley not a suggestion of 
Pothsehild. Her collection of roses omlane will remain. 
 caid to be worth $50,000. _ Now, parsley may easly be had atans 
¥ . time, for it can be readi rown inth 
[he sensitive plant, so appreciated as]) 0 n saedlity. grown inthe 
1 elas ta thie eemeiew saan The seeds should be soaked in 
icn plane iW EIS Ce a -., | Warm water for about 24. hours before 
in India as to be regarded with lanti : 
: rit “i planting. In about two weeks the little 
disrust by eultivators. It is con- | 4" 
hy: ger ls in India, | Ste2 heads should be up. Parsley 
- of the vilest weeds in India. should be watered freely 
sll ete . Ta } yt es > ‘ 

e will stand a good deal r{ This isa fine, pretty plant, and when 
ibout injury and may be left) grown would make a handsome window 
itil Winter is about to set in. | box, or if planted in.a broad, low jar 

or family use, trim off all the | would be as effective as a fern for 
wrap tightly in  news-| decorating the dinner table; thus prov- 
i place on shelyes ina dry, | ing ornamental as well as economic. 
While a slight covering with ever- IS GOLDEN ROD POISONOUS? 
bronches or litter is of benefit to 
} . . = ar 
where the Winters are 
io hee vis too often made of | D¥- Salmon, of the U. 8. Department of 
<alangs ype ‘as it Oo ea ly and Agriculture, Thinks Not. 
( rng too much ane oo early ¢ - 
ae ‘late in the Spring Do not The following paragraphs have ar- 
coverine until November or | Peared in several of the Western papers, 
December, or until the ground is frozen. | and have caused consternation among 
sshd, US jaduad s a4 ceaak . A . 
, ] r + Tl the faxmers who have read them: 
Veecds have a redeeming trait. hev . : . = ’ 
; . Pst 9 yim : t fer Nines hut | The State Veterinarian of Wisconsin has 
Mnong Natures grea cruisers, UL made a discovery that under the ragged -yel- 
be ke pt under control. They | low blessoms of the golden rod there is hidden 
spring up on. barren ground, absorb ; the germs of one of the most dangerous 
rel {} m the air, then die and de- | diseases to horses ever known. 
ets “Deg es re a eG The disease which afflicts a horse inoculated 
cay, © ~sy mg t re nitrogen into the 801) ; | with the poison resembles consumption ina 
thus, with the aid of moisture and sun- j man. -Itisinenrable. The horses which. eat 
making the land productive. | the tempting plant go into a decline; their 
: - __. | blood is destroyed; the tissues lose their 
fhe geranium is one of the very best | strength and waste away. In from three 
‘ flowers for the amateur, It is com- | weeks to three months after the disease at- 
mon, to be sure, but its beauty and | tacks the animal it is dead. 


worth should be none the less appreciat- 
elon that account. A rose geraninm 
: delightfully fragrant. This with its 
craceful leaves make it one of the most 
desirable of plants for the window gar- 
den. 

ie 
garden should receive its annual clean- 
ing up. Remove all dead vines, cut off 
all stalks and burn them. 
stakes should be stored for next season’s 
Let the dead leaves remain; they 
are a natural fertilizer and when:plowed 
under wil! benefit the Time is 
preeious in the Spring and much will be 
saved to have such work done before 
the growing season arrives. 


fore 


- 


use. 


soil. 


‘ uieki 
Thayer's Berry Bulletin for November. 
Berry plants in the North have east | 
A I 
off their Summer drapery, and are pre- 


pared for their long Winter sleep. 
Let th be carefully laid down, 
covered with earth and nicely tucked up 


Ma 


fi needed rest. 

Delay this necessary work no longer. 

It y have doubts as to benefits of 
\\ r protection, even in mild climates, 
| ta part, leave a part without pro- | 
tection, and mark the results. 

Aiter cround is well frozen, straw- 
berries should be covered lightly with 
Clean s or marsh hay. 

ln Sring this covering to be placed 
Intwoon the rews for Summer mulch. 

\ svstems for pruning grapes 

All are good in their 
ecial way, but confusing to beginners. 

A good farmer bearing in mind the 
i ving facts ean easily care for his 
( ) Viil 

il t in pruning is to get a well 
{ vine and a large yield of best 
fi 


‘cast two-thirds of the new growth 
ve cut away for this purpose. 


Unless severely prune@ more fruit 
wil i) than can be well matured. 
Remember, the vine bears its fruit on 


hew wood only, 

‘anes grown this year are the ones to 
pr-crve for fruit next season. 

t back the vigorous canes to three 

or four buds each. 
Canes that have borne one season 
ever bear again, hence the necessity for 
ping a supply of new wood every 
year, 
lrain the vine so it may be laid 
down and covered with dirt in Winter 


il raised and tied to stake or trellis in 
the Spring, 

Oe and two year old vines are not 
“4 ected to bear fruit, and are cut back 


t\o or three buds. 


iru your grape vines in the Fall 

Remove all weeds, trimmings and 
““iplus rubbish from the garden. See 
t ry plant and bush is properly 
Pretccted for Winter, cover the 
fr With finely composted manure, 
ai you may then look forward to a 
r ‘ restirrection in the Spring.—M. 

“ .1iAYER, Sparta, Wis. 

-_ —-—@-——- — —-— 
Oriole Strawberry. 

- n example of plant breeding on 
puneiples, Mr. A. W. Slay- 
~ “rites of the Oriole strawberry : 
es ms of Bubach, a pistillate 
oe pel Vigor _and productiveness, 
ii, Uitzed with pollen from the 
a an early southern variety, 
, rous habit and fine fruit which 
ae ee ie seeds from this cross 
, bet and two new varicties have 
7 : “ - one named Oriole and the 
d a, Irivle has all the most 
: characteristies of the Bubach 
- ‘tia Carly ripening season, and 


Vay it combines the good quali- 


ties of both herries. It should be said 
that all the blossoms of the Bubach 
parent plant, except those which .were 
fertilized with the southern sort, weré 
taken off and ithe runners removed the 
year before, so as to give the fruit orig: 
inating from the cross ll possible vigor. 
Parsley after Onions, 

Onions are extremely, wholesome. and 
should -be eaten much more generally 
than-they are. .They.are good for. the 
stomach, the nerves and the complexion 
when eaten either raw or.boiled. But 
the odor left on the breath after.indulg- 
ing.in them. is. certainly..a very. grent 
objection to. their se, although some 
people seem not to think of this ;..it.does 
not disturb them, and that is enough. 








| its work. 


| been completely nonplussed. 


Winter weather sets in, the | 


Trellises and | 


| The disease has attracted mach attention 
| in 


Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, 
where thousands of horses haye perished from 
The farmers have been unable to 
discover. the cause of the fatal malady, and 
for a long time the State veterinarians have 
State Veteri- 
narian Scott, of Wisconsin, is satisfied that 
the yellow golden rod causes the disease, but 
has not yet discovered aremedy. His only 
suggestion isto destroy the plant, root and 
branch. 

The seriousness of the situation tothe farm- 
ers of these States is apparent. The goklen 


| rod is one of the commonest flowers of the 


field in these States. It flourishes with the 
persistency of a hardy weed and scatters its 
seed broadcast to the windsof Antumn. The 
extermination of the plant is practically im- 
possible, for there is scarcely a field in the 
three States that has not growing in fence 
corners the fatal flower. Still, the only prac- 
tical remedy seems to be extermination, and 
there ean be no doubt that the work will 
speedily begin. In the meantime no effort 
should be spared to test the accuracy of Dr. 
| Seott’s opinion, and to discover a remedy for 
the disease. 


A representative of Tire AmrERICAN 
| Farmer called upon Dr. Salmon, Chief 
of the Division of Animal Industry of 
the Department of Agriculture, in refer- 











'ence to the matter. Dr. Salmon said he 
| had reeeived a number of letters of in- 
quiry from various States, and had in- 
vestigated the subject in the Department. 
He gave it as his opinion that golden 
rod was not poisonous. He thought that 
| if it was, cases of poisoning by it would 
-have been reported long before now ; 
| that the farmers who had lost horses 
| were in error citherin concluding that 
| the deaths were occasioned by what they 


mistaken for golden rod. 

Dr. Salmon believes that if golden 
rod is proven to have caused death, it 
will be because horses in a half-starved 
condition ate heartily of the coarse 
spines of the plant and death was 
caused, not by consumption, but by in- 
digestion, or some serious injury to the 
stomach. 

it is to be hoped Dr. Salmon’s opin- 
ion is correct, and that it will be verified 
by the tests and thorough investigations 
now being carried on in the States 
named, 


Tobacco-Quids. 


Advices received by Louisville tobae- 
co warehousemen and buyers indicate 
an average loss of about 20 per cent. 
of the tobacco crop of Kentueky by the 
frosts. Reports from some Counties esti- 
mate the damage at about 10 per cent. 
In other Counties the estimates range as 
high as 35 per cent. 

A peculiar kind of tobacco has de- 
veloped this sexson on J, M. Richart’s 
Salt Well farm, in Bath County, Ky. 
From one stalk three separate and dis- 
tinct branches have radiated, each 
branch containing about the usual num- 
ber of fully-developed leaves borne by 
one plant. In one crop there were fully 
500 stalks developing this peculiarity. 
In addition to the increased yield, the 
stalks did not have to be split, as is al- 
ways the case when putting it in the 
barn, as one of the prongs saved all 
that trouble. 





“Way Down in Maine.” 
Maine is well in line. 


known. It is also a great year for beech- 
nuts in Maine. It’s been a big year for 
lobsters, too, over 4,000,000 lobsters hav- 
ing been taken along the Maine coast 


the Fish Commissioner. This is a greater 
quantity than was taken on all the reat 
of the Atlantic Coast from New Hamp- 
shire to Florida. The fishermen got an 
average price of eight cents apiece for 
the fish, 











supposed, or that the plant eaten was | 


Her corn crop 
this year will be one of the largest ever 


ihis season, according to the estimate of 





LEAVES, 


Their Anatomy and Physiology. 


BY HENRY WILSON, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





I wonder how many-people there are 
who are acquainted with the anatomy 
and the uses—the uses not to man but 
to the plants themselves—of leaves. Not 
one person in a hundréd, except students 
of botany, ever give this a thought, or 
ever think. that such athing as a leaf 
could have much use, much less an 
anatomy. Butit bas both, and the one is 
not less remarkable than the other. 

Everyone knows that leaves have 
skeletons, for these are visible to the 
naked eye, and the use is at least semi- 
apparent; but it is the microscopic 
anatemy which is far.more interesting. 
If we study the parts of a leaf by aid: of 
the microscope we shall find some ar- 
rangements and organisms which we may 
not previously have suspected to exist. 

Anatomy, whether it be of man or 
plant, is divided into two geperal: divis- 
ions—gross anatomy, or that which can 
be seen with the naked eye, and micros- 
copic, or that which requires the aid of 
the microscope. The gross anatomy of 
a leaf is very simple, and does not re- 
quire a scientific eye to discern it. (It 
consists of a skeleton, which is at the 
same time the circulatory system ; a skin 
or epidermis, which with a little care can 
be peeled from the surface of a leaf; and 
a leaf pulp, which contains the pigment, 





Skeleton of Leaf. 
or chlorophy], as it is ealled. 
ever, the microscopic anatomy with 
which we are at present concerned, and 
which is far the more interesting of the 
tivo divisions. 

As stated above, a leaf bas skin pre- 


It is, how- 


cisely as man has skin. The skin of 
a leaf is, however, of a more simple and 
delicate structure than man’s. This 


leaf skin is called the epidermis, .and 


covers not only the leaves but every 
portion of the plant. There is no under- 
coat, or dermis, such as is found in ani- 
mal life. Plant epidermis is thin and 
colorless, and when a piece is peeled off 


ithe surface of a leaf it seems to the 


naked eye nothing more than a scrap of 
fine tissue-paper. 

But when placed under the mie ne, 
with a power of about 300 or 400 
diameters, a wonderful structure is re- 
vealed. It is composed, as all plant, or 
even animal tissue is, of cells: flat or 
squamous cells, having cell wall, cell 
contents, or protoplasm (which also has 
a structure too intricate and too minute 
to be perceived except under very high 


| power), and nucleus, or the real life-spot | 


of the cell. 

The cells are of various shapes in 
different plants. In all leaves the gen- 
eral shape of the cells conforms in a 
manner to the arrangement of the veins. 
In endogens, where the veins are par- 
ailel, the cells of the epidermis are all 
elongated; but in the exogens, where 
we have an irregular arrangement of 
veins, the epidermic cells are all of 
irregular shape. 

There is yet another kind of cells in 
the epidermis which are of uniform 
shape and use in all leaves. These oc- 
cur at intervals between the tissue cells 








Two forms of epidermic cells, showing stomata. 
of the epidermis, and are called the 
stomata. They are the breathing pores 
of the plant, and one of the most im- 
portant organs of plant nourishment. 
They have an elliptical form and a 
power of opening and closing, according 
to need and the condition of the atmos- 
phere. If it be a dry day the little 
stomata are all wide open to catch every 
atom of moisture, but if the weather be 


wet, the stomsta close to exclude the | 
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baby growth 

The baby’s mission is 
growth. To that little bun- 
dle of love, half trick, half 
dream, every added ounce 
of flesh means added hap- 
piness and comfort! Fat is 
the signal of perfect health, 
comfort, good nature, baby 
beauty. 

Scott’s Emulsion, with 
hypophosphites, is the eas- 
iest fat-food baby can have, 
in the easiest form. It sup- 
plies just what he cannot 
get in his ordinary food, 
and helps him over the 
weak places to perfect 
growth. 

Bcors & Bowne, Chemists, New York, oc. and ye 





excess of ‘:moisth¥e, When they are 
wide open their skepe is nearly circular. 

Yet moisture isnot the only substance 
taken in through ‘the stomata; they are 
the air passages, and are of no little im- 

rtance in thiseconnection; but that 
will be:further considered hereafter. 

We. now come to the body, or pulp, 
which contains “the pigment. This, 
under the microsespe, also appears to be 
made up of cells, but of a diflerent form 
from those ofthe epidermis, ‘The cells 








Minute portion of a leaf showing, A, cells of 
epidermis ;, B, compaet. pulp cells; C, loose 
pulp cells; D, lower epidermal ceils, showing 
stomata 

of the pulp tissue are box-shape, and 

contain, besides the nucleus and proto- 

plasm; minute grains of green pigment 
known in botany as chlorophy|, and the 
sap or circulatory fluid of the plant. 

The chlorophyl is the one essential 
element; it isthe digestive organs and 
the lungs combined. 

Under the influence of sunlight two 
functions are going on within the leaves : 
breathing and digestion. At night one 
of these—digestion—is suspended. The 
air enters through the stomata, the 
oxygen and earbonic acid gas are ex- 
tracted by means of the chlorophyl, and 
the carbon di-oxide is converted, under 
the influenee of sunlight and chlorophy), 
into starch, the desired form for assimi- 
lation. The oxygen is used exactly as 
animal life uses it. At night the earbon 
di-oxide is not assimilated, but is given 
off into the air again, but the oxygen 
consuming continues, but in a slackened 
degree. The simple fact is, the plant 
sleeps. 

Here may be mentioned the health- 
fulness of house-plants, From what has 
been said it is clear that plants are not 
desirable for sleeping 
whereas for. rooms used during the day 


time their value cannot be over- 
estimated. 
The microscopic anatomy of the 


veins next engages! our attention fora 
short space. ‘They-are seen to be made 
up of a still differeyt—in fact, two differ- 
ent—shapes of celis, They are the fiber 
cells, which are’ long and thread-like, 
and are so arranged as‘to afford strength 





and rigidity to the feaf and protection to 

| the duct cells, which are piled one upon 

| the other and form‘thé ducts for carrying 

| the focd prepared'by the chlorophyl, 

using. in this progess the sap as a vehicle. 
jorz 
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Section of leaf showing ceils of the epidermis, 
and pulp cells containing grains of chlorophyl. 








This arrangement of ducts and fibers 
| together forms the fibro-vascular bundle, 
or the unit of wood fiber. 
| The duets divide again and again, 
| entering the pulp eells just as the capil- 
| laries.do in the walls of the stomach and 
| intestine, and taking up the nutriment 
| convey it to distant parts of the pant. 

It is these also which convey the oxygen 
| to its proper place, 

Thus we see that leaves are at once 
| the lungs and stomach of plant life and 
not merely a decoration to the plant in 
Summertime and ashade producer for 
lazy farm hands on hot days. We see 
also that the beautiful green color is 
not simply for man’s enjoyment, but is 
there primarily because of its use to the 
plant, and, perhaps, secondarily for a 
feast for the eyes of man. 

The unswerving rule of nature is, use 
first aud foremost ond beauty afterward, 
— --———- << -- —___— 

Paris Groen. 


insecticides known and more than 2,000 
tous are annually used for this purpose 
in the United States alone. The chief 
difficulty in its use is the readiness with 
which it precipitates when in solution, 
; owing to the large size of the grains of 
the Paris greep now. generally manu- 
| factured. he matket demands a dark- 
colored article, as.in the popular estima- 
| tion a light. color ‘ould indicate adul- 
teration, and the darker the color the 
coarser the grains. One manufacturer 
controlled the market for years because 
he had discovered’ process of erystalliz- 
ing the product#fn' unusually large 
particles, which Pia of course, very 
dark colored. is avas more difficult 
to manufacture, more expensive, and 
much less effective than the fine powder. 
In testing the finely-powdered Paris 
green, Dr. C. L.,Marlett found it re- 
mained in suspensiomthree times longer 
than the ordinaryipyoduct, and he con- 
sidered that the fineness of division 
would render.it much more effective as 
an insecticide. When the acetic acid 
used in the manufacture of Paris green 
is omitted an impalpable powder is 
secured, which remains in suspension 
almost perfectly for hours. Experiments 
are now being made with this powder to 
ascertain if it can be used as a sub- 





superior in fineness, at half the cost. 


a 


Coyotes are increasing greatly in some 
parts of Oregon. In Gilliam County 
the farmers, sheep men, and merchants 
are asking for a bounty of $1 apiece to 
be offered for every coyote killed, 
‘that the animals kill sheep, calves, and 
pigs by the wholesale. 








apartments, | 





‘lamb under one year; George 


Paris grean is one of the most effective | 


stitute for Paris green, to which it is | 





saying | 


SHERIFF WILKINS FREED. 





Years ot Slavery and How He Escaped 
—Health is Improving—Has Gained 
Fifteen Pounds in Weight—Talks 
About His Deliverer Daily. 


Urnana, 0., Oct. 30,1895. (Special.)— 
This town is in qnite a boil of excitement 
since the facts about the improved physical 
condition of many of our leading citizens be- 
came known. Anderson & Cramer, the big 
wholesale and retail druggists, were called on 
and frankly admitted that they were ‘the 
first to start the good work, as Mr. Anderson 
termed it. ‘Yes, we introduced No-To-Bac 
into this town about three years ago. The 
demand at the start was very light, the folks 
had no faith in it, but we sold to a few peo- 
ple, and to our great astonishment everyone 
reported a cure. Since that time we have 
sold hundreds of boxes, and every one under 
a paarantee to cure or refund the money, and 
strange as it may seem, we have never had a 
call to refund money. This.is indecd a great 
record of merit, and it is because of this merit 
that the big sale has resulted. As every cure 
brings in at least twenty-five customers, we 
know that No-To-Rae ean be relied upon in 
every respect, and No To-Bac not only re- 
lieves the nervous irritation and makes the 
use cf tobacco entirely unnecessary, but at the 
kame time builds up and fortifies the general 
physical condition. I just saw two of our 
prominent merchants pass down the opposite 
side of the street; they were cured by No-To- 
Rac a year ago, and they have not used to- 
baeco since and have been greatly improved 
in heslth. We havea great many cnstomers, 
men who are well advanced in years, who 
have heen cured of the tobacco habit by the 
use of No-To-Bac, and who continue taking 
it right along for its tonic effects. As a 
natural invigorator and stimulant we believe 
there is no preparation in America equal to 
a6.” 

“You know R. P. Wilkins, our sheriff, 
don’t you?” 

“ Yes, of course I do.’ 

** Well, you want to interview him.” 

Mr. Wilkins was called upon, and said: 
“Yes, Nov. 4, last, I bought my first box of 
No-To-Rac from Anderson & Cramer. I liad 
little faith, and to my great surpriso, after 
using part of the third box, I was completely 
cured and did not have the least desire tor 
tobacco. I had been a perfect slave to to- 
bacco for over twenty-five years; I smoked 
trom twelve to fifteen cigars a day; to-day I 
feel beiter, sleep better, think better, and I 
have gained fifteen pounds in weight, and 
there is not a day passes that I do not recom- 
mend No-To-Bae to many of the tobacco 
uscrs who I know are destroying their lives 
and vitality by the use of the weed.”’ 

Further investigation revealed the fact that 
there are 500 people living in this town and 
surrounding country who have been cured by 
No-To-Bac. If the cures go on at this rate it 
will not be very long before the tobaceo in- 
dustry is going to be seriously affected. The 
sale of No-Te-Bac has been phenomenal. 

The public should be warned, however, 
against the purchase of any of the many im- 
itations on the market, as the success of No- 
To-Bac has brought forth a host of counter- 
feiters and imitators. The genuine No-To- 
ac issold under a guarantee to cure by all 
druggists, and every tablet has the word No- 
To-Bac plainly stamped thereon, and in the 
purchase of the genuine article you run no 
physical or financial risk. 


, 
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Southern Premium Winners at the 
Great Illinois State Fair. 


The largest and best display of Southdown 
sheep ir this country has been made at the 
Illinois State Fair. One hundred and four 
entries were made, exceeding in this respect 
all other breeds. The ribbons were distrib- 
uted by S. H. Todd, of Ohio, and while there 
were some differences of opinion as to his 
judgment in all cases, it must be considered 
that, with competition in every class sharp, it 
could hardly be expected that a display of 
the best animals ever presented for a judge’s 
decision, there would not be some to take ex- 
ception to his judgment. In making up the 
rings the exhibitors kindly presented as few 
animals as possible, and in this way light- 
ened the judge’s task. 

For ram two years or over, George McKer- 
row, Sussex, Wis., got first, and George 
Allen, Allerton, II1., second. 

For ram one year and under two, W. FE. 
Spicer, Harvard, Neb., first; George Allen, 
second. 

For ram lam under one year, George 
Allen first; George McKerrow, second. 

For ewe two years old or over, George 
Allen, first; George McKerrow, second. 

For ewe one year old and under two, 
George McKerrow, first; George ATlen, sec- 
ond. 

For ewe lamb under one year, T. P. Hamil- 
ton, Mexico, Mo., first, and George Allen, 
second. 

For ram of any age, ewe two years old or 
over, ewe one year old and under two, ewe 
McKerrow, 
first; George Allen. second. 

For four lambs, two rams and two eyes, 


| the get of one ram, bred and owned by the 


exhibitor; W. E. Spicer, first; Uriah Privott, 
Greensburg, Ind., second. The first pre- 
mium in this class wins the first five volumes 
of the American Southdown Record, a special 
premium offered by the American Southdown 
Breeders’ Association. 

For sweepstakes ram the purple ribbon was 
given to George Melerrow. 

For sweepstakes ewe the purple went to 
George Allen. These two sweepstakes pre- 
miums also carry with them special premiums, 
the first four volumes of the English South- 
down Flock Book, offered by the American 
Southdown Breeders’ Association. 

Southdown breeders throughout the coun- 
try may well be proud of the excellent show- 
ing made by this breed at this the leading 
fair of America. It is the first time that 
these sheep have been exhibited in larger 
numbers than any of the other breeds, and 
the exhibit was such that words of praise and 
congratulation were heard from the knowing 
ones that had the pleasure of seeing this 
lotgot beauties. 

‘he demand for these incomparable mutton 
shéep has been so great that exhibitors report 
that they have few, if any, animals for sale. 
Breeders throughout the country who yet 
have some of them for disposal should let 
this fact be known through the live stock 
journals.—J. G. 8. 
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The Shropshires. 

The annual meeting of the American Shrop- 
shire Registry Association will be held on 
Tuesday, Nov. 12, 1895, at 10 o’clock, in the 
club room.of the Holland House, Fifth Ave- 
nue and 30th St., New York City. The date 
will be during the week of the great National 
Horse Show in Madison Square Garden, New 
York City. 

Attending members wishing !otel accom- 
modations at the Holland House should write 
and secure rooms in advance of going. —Mok- 
TIMER LEVERING, Secretary, Lafayette, 
Ind. 
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FAIRS. 


_ GREELEY COUNTY (KA NSAS) FAIR. 

“Yrorn AMERICAN FARMER: Our fair 
was 4 erand success, demonstrating fully the 
possibilities of western Kansas.—J. U. 
Brown, Assistant Secretary. 





Beecham’'s pills for consti- 
Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 





pation 1o* and 25%. 


go by it. 


Anpual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 





SCOTCH POTATOES. 





The Trade with the United States a 
Very Uncertain .Quantity. 


Report of Jonn M. SAVAGE, Consul at Dundee. 


The potato trade between Scotland 
and the United States, at best an uncer- 
tain quantity, has, during the season just 
closed, fully maintained its character. 
The forecasts of the crop in the United 
States gave indications that the yield 
would be much below the average, and 
led exporters here to expect that the 


large exports of the previous season | 
would be at least maintained, if not ex- | 


ceeded. How far these expectations have 
been borne out is shown by the following 
statement, which gives the respective 
quantities and values of potatoes shipped 
from Dundee during the past two seasons, 
and I take it that these figures are a fair 
criterion of the business done at the 
other ports in Great Britain from which 
shipments are made: 


Month, 


Quantity. Invoice Value. 
qrs. 











I 0 2 $3,238 17 

336 #12 «OO 6,774 65 

764 #JL 2 15,840 33 
JANUAEP ceverss creed. svcere 1114 19 O 
oS 294 6 0O 
Cn ed 1,106 5 O 
APC, cose 739 -j1 32 
FO Hct sininvasccmncstiernn 113 5 60 

Total for 1894-9%...... 4657 10 2 101,244 17 

Total for 1893-94...... 31.545 O 1 54,268 45 


97,087 9 3 453,024 28 

From this it will be seen that in point 
of tonnage the shipments of 1894-95 
fell short of those of 1893-94 by 27,087 
tons, a decrease of fully 85 per cent., 
and in point of invoice value by $453,- 
025, a decrease of 82 per cent. With 
regard to the invoice value, it is proper 
to say that the price stated in the invoice 
is a nominal one, and does not correctly 
represent the value of the shipments, the 
price given, as a rule, being in excess of 
the actual market value. This is prob- 
ably done with a view of inducing the 
coinmission agent to get a better price 
for the potatoes, and does not affect the 
import duty, which is specific. One has 
not to look far to find the causes which 
have combined to produce the falling off 
in last season’s business. Contrary to 
expectation, the crop in the United 
States was largely in excess of the esti- 
mated yield, while in Great Britain, not 
only was the crop a very short one, but 
a Winter of unusual severity made the 
handling of stocks a matter of great 
risk. Asa result prices here advanced 
from $5 to $7.50 per ton over those of 
the previous year, while prices in the 
United States were from $6.50 to $9.75 
per ton less. This fall in price, however, 
was in part counterbalanced by a reduc- 
tion of about $3.75 per ton in the im- 
port duty. The consequence was that 
dealers gave their attention to the home 
trade, and enormous quantities were 
shipped to London and the southern 
ports of England, where they found a 
ready market, 

As a rule, except where there is a 
large surplus crop, shippers, for various 
reasovs, much prefer the home trade, 
because, first, it takes fully two weeks 
after shipment for potatoes to reach the 
United States, and, in this time, consid- 
erable fluctuations in the price may take 
place, which might prove a:serious mat- 
ter, as shipments are invariably made on 
consignment, whereas in the home trade 
the prices obtainable on the arrival of 
shipments are substantially those at the 
time of shipment; second, the risk in- 
cident to the transportation is much less ; 
third, returns are quicker. 

The Government reports showing the 
acreage under cultivation this year are 
not yet available, but it is thought that 
the amount is in excess of that of last 
year, and although the season has so far 
been a remarkably dry one, the crop 
appears to be in a flourishing condition. 

iat octets 
In Kansas. 

Epiror American Farmer: Since 
my return here I am_ perfectly amazed 
at what irrigation has done for south- 
western Kansas. When I saw it a few 
years ago, the prairies were bleak and 
bare as a plowed field. Now, wherever 
the farms have been irrigated, the land 
teems with rich crops. The orchards 
are magnificent, and the alfalfa fields 
dot the bleak upland like emeralds in 
setting of bronze. The irrigating is 
done by means of pumps, drawing from 
the “underflow” waters. Each pump 
has its reservoir, and these reservoirs 
are perfect fish ponds. Then, ice is cut 
from them in the Winter. Really, 
the problem of farming in Kansas seems 
to be solved. But there are thousands 
of farmers who will be too lazy to adopt 
the method. Its cost is nil, Wind in 
Kansas is cheap. 

Speaking of wind—the weather is 
simply perfect. We have had rain two 
or three times recently, which laid the 
dust, and now the sun shines, the trees 
are yet green and in full leaf, and the 
soft south wind stirs them lazily as a 
lover would touch his sweetheart’s cheek, 
and it all makes one glad just to be alive. 
I wonder what the winsome spell is which 
binds us allto Kansas? 1 get so weary 
of its winds and whirling sound, its 
withering heat and awful blizzards, and 
I think each time, “I never can en- 
dure another season like this,” and then 
come those white days when the sky is 
so blue that it dazzles, the sun is so 
kindly bright, and the wind so caress- 
ingly sweet, that I come back to my first 
love and chide my own heart for its un- 
gracious wandering.-—I. W. B., Larned, 
Ikan. 





Decrease for 1894-95... 





Kentucky Coffee. 

A farmer eight miles above Lancaster, 
Ky., has been growing coffee, the seed 
of which was brought from the interior 
of Africa. He planted 160 grains, from 
which was grown something over a 
bushel. He has been using the berry 
and finds it too strong if not mixed with 
Rio or some other brand. The seed are 
planted in hills two and a half feet apart, 
and the stalk: grow three or four feet 
high, some stalks bearing as many as 
1,200 grains. Th; grower expects to 
cultivate several acres next year. 





ND 50-CENTS 
t. Fou COAT, VEST AND OVERCOAT 
MEASURE, etate number of inches arbund body at 
chest, measuring over vert, tinder Inside coat. a 
PANTS, s ate nuntber inches around body et waist, also 
Stound boty at hips, state of pants by measur- 
ing from tight in erotch to heel. 6,000 Reevtan $12.00 
Ovoncoate axp Byite TOCLoss cur 17 85.95. OvEncoaTe 
Gre made from heavy fine importedEnglish Buscx or 
Bice wool Beaver, chepnatly Naet and trimmed and all 
five Tallor made. SUITS are mate from fine heavy im- 
Ported very dark gray woo! Cherict, maker a geet, dresey, 
Warr wear-resisting euic; elegantly Haed b Genuine 
serge, boautifal wiles tin piping, and Gné Tallermede 

roughout; either rhumd or squere cut sack coat. OUR 
OFFER. Cut thisad out and vend to cs with your measure 

 centaand we willsend zee the Sct orfrascoat by 
expresC.0.D Examine itat the xpress offite and if found 
perfectly satiafretory pay the ex ag-nt the balance $6.46 


and express cTtarces, eth erwise don't paya cent. WE SEND 
Pasecioth samples of mens and boye cloth ing,also big cloth- 
ing Catelogue. A diroes SEARS, ROBBUCK ~O0.,Cneapese 
Borrix Hovss ow Baan, 178-175 W.Adawa S3., Carcsoo.Tute 


Your Choice, Suit or Overcoat for $6.96. 
Mention The American Farmer. 
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SCHOOL CHILDREN 


will eat sweetmeats and 
you can’t prevent it. 
The first you know of 
it there is a headache; 
the child is bilious, 
and something must be 
done. Use Ripans tab- 
ules, a remedy which is 
standard for such trou- 
» bles. 

‘a Ripans Tabules: Sold by druggis's, or by mail 
if the price (60 cents a box) is sentto The Ripans 


Chemical Company, No. 10 Spruce St. New 
York. Sample vial 10 cents, 


q 
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No need of it. The Fault} 
Quaker will do it for you and 
rave time, hands, dishes, money, 


PRA, 


and patience;no 
scalded hands, 
broken or chip- 
dishes, no 
muss, nes, 
mM rinces. dries and 
olishes quickly. 
eo t ma- 
terial, lasts a life- 

4 time. Sell atsight. 
4 Agents, womenor 
w inen of honor de- 
asiring employ- 
ment may havea 
ay business 


= 
a y ting now 
tor descriptive circulars and terms to agents, 


The QUAKER NOVELTY CO., Salem, 0. 
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RS Sea 
LTY Primary, Seo. 
ondary or Tere 
tary BLOOD POISON permanently 
cured in 15to35 days. You can betreated ag 
home for same price under same guaran- 
ty. Ifyou prefer tocome here we will con- 
tract to pay railroad fareand hotel bills,and 
nocharge, if we fail to cure. If you have taken mer- 
ecury, iodide gota. and still have aches and 
ains, Mucous Patches in mouth, Sore Throat, 
imples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 

any part of the body, Muir or Eyebrows fallin 

out, it is this Secondary BLOOD POISO 
we guarantee to ccre. We solicit the most obsti- 
nate cases and challen the world fora 
case We cannot cure. nis disease has always 
baffled the skill of the most eminent physi- 
cians. $500,000 — — our’ untondi« 
tional gfaranty. Abso ate eros sent sealed on 
orgie: Address COO REMEDY CO, 
Masonic Temple, CHICAGO, ILL, 


LOOD POISON 
A 1A 
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THE ANCHOR ELECTRIC BELT. 


AGENTS WANTED, BOTH SEX. 


Goods sent to reliable per. 
Sons to be paid for after sell- 
ing. W. H, Palmer, Glasgo, 
Conn., has sold 1,000 belts, 
and as high as 20 in one day, 
The electricity from the’bat- 
teries will turn a needle thro- 
ugh your table or hand. No 
one but what can wear them. 
- Cures Rheumatism, Liver 
and Kidney Disease, Weak and Lame back and other 
diseases. Prevents Cold Feet and taking Cold. Givesa 
comfortable glow of warmth all over the body which 
shows it is acting onthe circulation. For advertising 
purposes we will give ONE BELT FREE OF ANY 
COST to one person in each tocality. Address E. J, 
SMEAD & CO., Department Number 60, Vineland, 
New Jersey. 
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ARMS & LECS, 
WITH RUBBER HANDS & FEET. 
The Most Natura!. Comfortable & 
Durable. Overi5,000in use. 
New Patents & |mportant impreve- 
ment. U. S. Gov't Manufacturer. 
Illustrated book of 430 pages and 
jormula for measuring sent free. 








. A. MARKS, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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DON’T PAY FULL RATES 
FOR MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS. 


Send for our prices on what you intend to take or 
renew this year. We will quote prices that will sur- 
prise you. 

There is no reason in the world why you should 
order elsewhere and pay more. Cut rate catalogue 
free for stamp. Mention AMKRICAN FARMER. 

BAY STATE CLUB LIST, Plainville, Mass 


$60 Kenwood Haekine for - 
SF $50 Arlington Machine for 
Standard Siagers ~- $4.00, 
$15.00, and 27 other styles. 
tachmenteFREE. We pay freight ship any- 
where on 80 Gays free trial, in any home 
without asking one cent in advanoe. Buy 
from factory. Save agents large profits. 
Over 100.000 in ase. Catalogue and testi- 
moniais Free Write at_once. Address 
(im fall), GASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
tee 





CanteceLow 
you doit, 
$22.00 








158-164 West Van Buren 479 ©Chicago, 
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‘GENUINE POLICE SAFETY 


niy Genuine Automatic Revolver 
Bver Sold at $2.43. we soli thousands lame 
fall for $3.73 gud expect . Sime te the prie 


ONLY, 








refunded. Weanlec tree 
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ows and Patties, Naggic, Musical Pood: ete, 
, 307-309 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
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G DROPSY race 


wa Cured with Vegetable Remedies. Ha 
wu nany thousand cases calledhopeless. In 
10 days at least % of all symptoms are removed. 
Book of testimonials of cures and 10 days treat. 
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The Pumpkins. 
BY WHITTIER, 


Oh, greenly and fair in the lands of the sun 

The vines of the gourd and the rich melon run 

And the rock and the tree and the cottage enfold 

With broad leaves of greenness and blossoms 
all gold, 

Like that which o’er Nineveh’s prophet once 


grew, 

While he waited to know that his warning was 
true, 

And longed for the storm-cloud, and listened in 
vain 

For the rush of the whirlwind and red-fire rain. 


On the banks of the Xenil the dark Spanish 
maiden 

Comes up with the fruit of the tangled vine 
aden; 

And the Creole of Cuba laughs out to behold 

Through the orange leaves shining the broad 
spheres of gold: 

Yet with dearer delight from his home in the 


orth, 
On the geite of his harvest the Yankee looks 
fort ° 
Where crooknecks are coiling and yellow fruit 
shines, 
And the sun of September melts down on his 
vines. 


Ab! on Thanksgiving Day, when from East and 
from West, 

From North and from South come the pilgrim 
and guest, 

When the gray-haired New Englander sees 
round his board 

The old broken links of affection restored, 

When care-wearied man seeks his mother once 
more, 

And worn matron smiles where the girl smiled 
before, 

What moistens the lips and brightens the eye? 

What calls back the past like the rich pumpkin 
pie? 


Oh! fruit loved of boyhood, the old days re- 
calling, 

When wood grapes were purpling and brown 
nuts were falling, ; , 

When wild, ugly faces we carved in its skin, 

Glaring out through the dark with a candle 
within. 

When we laugh round the corn heap with hearts 
all in tune, 

Our chair a broad pumpkin, our lantern the 
moon, 


Telling tales of the fairy who traveled like 
steam, 

In a pumpkin-shell coach, with two rats for her 
team! 


Then thanks for thy present !—none sweeter or 
better 

F’er smoked from an oven orcircled a platter! 

Fairer hands never wrought at a pastry more 
fine, , ’ 

Brighter eyes never watched o’er its baking 
than thine! ' 

And the prayer which my mouth is too full to 


express 
Swells my heart that thy shadow may never be 


ess, 
That the daysof thy lot may be lengthened 
below, ; 
And the fame of thy work like a pumpkin vine 
row, 
And thy life be as sweet andits last sunset sky 
Golden-tinted and fair as thine own pumpkin 
pie! 





ABOUT WOMEN. 
HE REV. MRS. EASTMAN 


shares with her husband the pulpit 
of the Park Street Church, Elmira, N. 
Y. They divide the parish work, con- 
duct the services together, and in turn 
preach the sermon. 
x * x 
ISS ELLEN SPENCER, THE 
first woman who taught school in 
Illinois, died recently at Jacksonville, 
Fla., lacking a trifle of being 100 years 
of age. ‘The fact makes us realize how 
young we are as a people. 
ARIE, DUCHESS OF EDIN- 
burg, is the most accomplished of 
the royal family of England. She is a 
thorough linguist and a brilliant pian- 
ist as well. Much of her time is given 
to her music, and she delights in play- 
ing duets with those as fond of the piano 
as herself. 
* * *k 
IS MARY GARRETT, OF 
Baltimore, is probably the richest 
unmarried woman in the country. She 
lives in the plainest and most unostenta- 
tious way, devoting much of her money 
and most of her time to the develop- 
ment of various educational and chari- 
table projects. 


* * 
RS. JULIA FLETCHER CAR- 
ney, the author of the familiar little 
m entitled “Little Drops of Water, 
ittle Grains of Sand,” resides at Holy- 





MRS. JULIA F. 


CARNEY. 
oke, Mass. 


* * 


# 
HE FOLLOWING IS A COPY 
of the only letter and signature of 

Martha Washington known to exist. 

It was recently discovered at the Capi- 

tol, where it had lain undisturbed for 

over 90 years. The breaks in the lines, 
the spelling and punctuation are care- 


fully reproduced : 


Mount Vernon, December 3ist, 1799. 
_Sir While I feel with keenest anguish 
he late Disposition of Divine Providence, L 
cannot be insensible to the mournful tributes 
of respect and veneration which are paid to 
the memory of my dear deceased 
and 
as his best services and most anxious wishes 


were always devoted to the welfare and hap- 


piness 
of his country—to know that they were truly 
ee! and gratefully remembered 
oras 
no incensiderable consolation. 
Taught by the great example which 


Ihave solong before me never to oppose my 


private wishes to the public will—I must 
'' consent to the sequen made by congress— 

which you have had the go 

to me—and in doing this 1 need not—I 

cannot say what a sacrifice of individual 

feeling I make to a sense of public duty. 

With grateful acknowledgement 
and unfeigned thanks for the personal 


pect and evidences of condolence expressed 


y congress, and your self, 
l remain, very respectfully 


sir, 
Your most obedient & humble 
servant 
MARTHA WASHINGTON, 


iui! 


Although 72 years old, Mrs. 
Carney is sprightly and fuli of vigor, 
and is the life and sunshine of the happy | 
little household over which she presides. 


iusband— 


af- 


ness to transmit 


FASHION’S FANCIES. 


SERGE GOWN. 

The material used in making this gown 
is fine navy-blue serge. The skirt is 
full and finished above the hem with 
rows of machine stitching. The bodice, 








which is fitted on a plain lining, is made 
with three box-pleats back and front. 
The pleats and end of the belt are orna- 
mented with Vandykes of passementerie 
in black, and a band to match trims the 
sleeves at the wrist and the under part 
of the turn-over collar. The box-pleats, 
collar, and belt may be of navy-blue 
velvet if preferred. 
A COMFORTABLE JACKET. 

The new Winter jackets are shown in 
a variety of materials, rough surfaces 
predominating. They are quite short, 
the back fitting closely, and falling in 
full pleats below the waist line. The 
loose, double-breasted front is made to 
lap either way, and fastened with four 





very large smoked-pearl or gutta-percha 
buttons. The turn-down collar is of 
velvet. The lapels are very broad, the 
points reaching to the sleeve seam. The 
sleeves are large and are pleated into 
the arm-hole at the shoulder. There 
are small pockets on the hips. Plain 
silks are usually chosen to line these 
jackets, although a bright plaid or bro- 
cade lining gives a smarter effect. 





All Sorts. 
Short feather boas will still be worn. 
There is a Japanese saying that a 
woman’s tongue is only three inches 
long, but it can kill a man six feet 
high. 
Coarse black twist like that used by 
tailors, wears much better than linen 
thread for sewing on coat and shoe 
buttons. 


It is being often predicted that sleeves 
will be smaller this Fall. Time will 
tell, but so far the new sleeves all seem 
quite as large as ever. 
wear a round bodice. 
much more becoming. 
are to be very fashionable this Winter. 
with bunches of stiff quills. 


The delicate 
books which show the 


powdered pumice stone. 


to any but a very beautiful face. 


bing, before retiring. 
cleanly coolness induced is delightful. 


net vails dotted with whites 


one is at all troubled with weak eyes. 


ite wrap. 


thing to be thought of in such a case. 





plain skirts, 


If you are very short-waisted never 
A pointed one 
will give a tapering effect and prove 


Velvet hats in Tam O’ Shanter shape 


They are especially pretty made of tar- 
tan velvet and trimmed on the side 


colored bindings of 
marks of fre- 
quent handling may be cleanea by rub- 
bing with a piece of chamois dipped in 


The latest fancy for dressing the hair 
is to brush it straight back from the 
face and wave it into a soft, flat knot at 
the back ; a style most trying, however, 


There is nothing more conducive to a 
restful night, than a cool or tepid 
sponge bath, followed by a brisk rub- 
The sensation of 


White vails with black velvet spots 
are very becoming, as are also fine black 
Vails with 
dots should never be worn, however, if 


As long as large sleeves are fashion- 
able, just so long will capes be the favor- 
It is practically impossible to 
get the sleeves of a velvet waist into the 
sleeves of any sort of coat without ruin 
to the velvet ones. A cape is the only 


Although the majority of the new 
skirts are untrimmed, we are seriously 
threatened with an invasion of flounces. 
Many imported gowns are more or less 
flounced, the favorite garniture being two 
narrow ruffles hardly more than frills. 
Flounces are such an unnecessary evil. 
Do let us be sensible and keep the 


WOMAN’S WISDOM. 


A Voice from Eastern Kansas. 


It seems scarcely likely that we who live 
in the far West can make any suggestions 
likely to be of use in the civilized East. Yet 
even in Kansas there are differences. Life in 
‘“*Trixie’s”’ locality is very different from 
life here. I have lived in Kansas 12 years, 
but have never seen a sod house, and have 
only seen dugouts used as cellars. This is 
the region of frame houses interspersed with 
a few stone ones. Corn is generally a sure 
crop. Wheat fails nearly about every three 
years. Sometimes it is the Hessian fly, 
sometimes the cold Winter, sometimes the 
chinch bug, and sometimes, as in 1893, the 
hail. Orchards are very numerous and apples 
generally plentiful. For two years now they 
have been scarce, but never before in our 
Kansas experience. Ten years ago nearly 
everyone used wood as fuel; now many use 
coal. We find it quite difficult to keep house- 
plants during the Winter. Those not put 
away in the cellar, we place on the dining- 
table at night, first laying on it an old blan- 
ket. We thenturn a large box down over 
them and cover that with a quilt. 

HINTS FOR CHRISTMAS. 

The children are busy now making Christ- 
mas presents. We sent to Chicago for quite 
anumber of articles, but found there were 
still others to be thought of, and for whom we 
could not afford tospend much, One little girl 
has made four styles of penwipers, viz: 
Butterfly. Four pieces of cloth were 
cut as nearly as possible the shape of a 
real butterfly. A fifth was cut in dark-green 
velvet and glued on to turkey-red calico. 
The calico was then cut away, leaving a very 
narrow red edge around the green velvet. 
The head und body were worked in coarse 
dark-brown silk; the wings in two or three 
shades of green-and-gold silk. All the pieces 
were stitched together. 

Heart. Three heart-shaped pieces of fine 
navy-blue broadcloth were cut, and button- 
holed around with lemon-colored silk, and 
then fastened together. 

Beech Leaf. Four pieces of dark cloth 
were cut the shape of a beech leaf and 
another of bright-green broadcloth for the 
top. They were fastened together by little 
pieces imitating a portion of the stalk of the 
leaf, and the veins worked in gold-colored 
silk. 

Hat. Two pieces of any pretty colored 
cloth each cut the shape of a half hat and 
joined together; then made double and 
trimmed with a piece of bright, narrow rib- 
bon. They are quite ‘‘cute,’’ as the folks say. 
(1 would be glad to send the paper pattern of 
the hat, if any one cared to pay the postage. ) 
We have been utilizing ‘‘clam shells”’ 
this season; of course, thoroughly cleaned in 
lye water, (Does any one know a better and 
more effective way of thoroughly cleaning 
them?) We took pairs of them and made 
needle-books thus: Gilded the ugly parte of 
the shells, wrote appropriate mottoes and 
initials inside with gold paint; bored two 
holes with a brad-awl in the back of each 
andone near the opposite edge; cut three 
pieces of flannel a little smaller than the 
shells, button-holed them with colored silk ; 
put ribbon to match through the flannel and 
then through the holes and tied in natty bows, 
two at the back and one atthe front. Some 
of the shells we simply painted on, in gilt, 
‘* Happy Christmas’’, made two holes and 
suspended the shell by pretty bows and 
ribbons. 

We have made needle-cases, stamp-cases, 
pin-cushions of various sorts, book-marks, 
games, calendars, and so many other trifles ; 
but time and space forbid my describing 
any more at present.—MAYFLOWER. 








ihcientiseecicnasiadlies 
Inexpensive and Acceptable Christmas 
Gifts. 

It is not too early to begin to prepare pres- 
ents for our friends at Christmas. This is for 
those who have more time than money to be 
spent for Christmas. 

For those who never crochet, nothing would 
be more acceptable than a crocheted tidy, 
table-mat, lambrequin, or lace for apron, 
pillow-slips, ete. For city friends and others 
who cannot get to the woods themseives, a 
package of Autumn leaves, lichens, mosses, 
cones, acorns, and evergreens, one or all, if 
they can arrange them themselves; if not, 
wreaths and clusters of Autumn leaves and 
ferns, inclosed by a frame covered with 
cones and acorns, or mosses and lichens, are 
nice. The frames can be of heavy cardboard, 
and the cones, ete., secured on, and then 
varnished (of course, the mosses and lichens 
cannot be varnished); a background of black 
velvet for the leaves and ferns will make it 
richer looking than anything else. ~ Of course, 
a glass is required. Crosses, anchors, and 
horseshoes made and covered the same as the 
frames, then further ornamented by making 
wreathes of pressed Autumn leaves, to hang 
in corner or over mantel make nice Winter 
ornaments. 

Anything for warmth and comfort for old 
people and children will never come amiss, 
such as woolen caps, hoods, mittens, stock- 
ings, scarfs, and mufflers. 

A slumber robe for the couch of some semi- 
invalid friend made in crazy work of worsted 
scraps, wadded and lined with a crocheted 
border of bright yarn, with a pillow to match, 
would make a rich Christmas present. 

Among other homemade and inexpensive 
Christmas presents rugs may be included. 
One way is to take sheep pelts, tan and color 
them, then trim and sew together to forma 
rug of the size you desire. Another way is 
to cut old stockings or mittens into strips 
an inch and a half wide, ravel within a few 
stitches of the edge, then sew on a heavy 
foundation; or even rugs made in patchwork 
of heavy woolen cloth; or old-fashioned, 
braided rugs, if neatly made, are quite pretty 
and serviceable. 

Take a small box, turn the bottom-side up, 
cover with some of that old black coat of 
John’s, twist a cord of red yarn and cover the 
seam, tie with loops and balls, or tassels, and 
you havea pretty and convenient footstool 
for grandma. A knitting-bag might go with 
the footstool. 

Paper-holders, slipper-cases, or spe¢tacle- 
cleaners for father or grandfather, crocheted 
cuff and collar boxes, shaving pads, photo- 
graph frames or whisk-broom holdegs for 
brothers are all easily made and acce ptable. 
Scrapbooks for the children; for the simillest 
made of cambric, filled with pictures cut 
from seed catalogs and papers, and for the 
older ones made by taking some old, stoutly- 
bound book, cutting out one-half or two- 
thirds of the leaves, then filling with poetry, 
short stories, or what will be interesting to 
the particular child it is intended for. Knit 
balls of bright wool, fill with cotton, and 
sew tiny bells on for the smallest ones. Per- 
haps not all, but some of the material for these 
articles can be found in most any home.— 
HorrE SUMMERS. 


EXCHANGE. 


To any person, and especially the Eastern 
ladies, who would like a wild-flower garden, 
if they will send me one pair of black hose, 
No. 9, ladies’ size, I will send them by return 
mail one packet of wild Mexican poppy 
seed, one packet of wild sweet-pea seed, one 
packet of wild-pink seed, one packet of wild 
calliopsis, and one packet of wild soapsweed 
seed 





The Mexican poppies are large, round, 
white flowers with yellow centers ; the sweet 
peas run upon astalk; the pinks are ‘little 
frail blue flowers, the calliopsis is a small 
bush fall of round yellow flowers, and the 
soap-weed consists of a number of sharp 
blades forming a bush, and im the centera 
long stalk with white flowers clustering 
around it. The seeds will have to be planted 
in the Fall, as they have to freeze in the 
Winter. Please send stamped envelope with 
the hose. I have worked hard to get the seed, 
beside helping father on the farm with all 
kinds of work.—IRENE RAYMOND, Calhan, 
El Paso County, Colo. 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


—— 
A Few Suggestions for the Children. 


Children alway like to make Christ- 
mas presents for the home people, and a 
great amount of love and enjoyment go 
into the fashioning of dainty trifles at 
this season. We give a few ideas that 
may serve as suggestions to someone, 





For a pretty key-rack take two 
clothespins and gild or paint any de- 
sired color. Slip together and furnish 
with hooks and ribbons to hang up by, 
as shown in the cut, 





A dainty sachet may be made of a 
square of lace or fringed silk, or even a 
handkerchief. The filling should be of 
raw cotton, in which is inclosed the 
satchet powder. Gather up the corners 
and tie with ribbon. The tiny silk 
handkerchiefs for sale in all the shops, 
edged with lace, make the daintiest 
ones. 





A bunch of tissue damp-lighters makes 
a pretty gift. »Select three or four 
shades of tissué paper that blend well. 
One-half sheet df each shade will make 
a bunch quite like a nosegay. Cut the 
paper into strips half an inch wide and 
pointed on one endy: roll the strips up 
tightly to withim three inches of the 
pointed end, fold, this end, slip a hairpin 
through, as in the ent, and shirr it with 
the fingers around the curved part of 
the pin, then slip the pin out very care- 
fully. Any colors may be used, of 
course, but three or four shades of the 
same color make ati effective bunch. 


The boy of the house may make a 
most useful gift for mother in the shape 
of a memorandum-slate for the kitchen. 
Paste three strips of paper on one side of 
a slate, leaving a narrow space between. 
Print in your best manner the list of 
household articles on these strips. Pro- 
vide a loop to hang up by, and tie a 
nicely-sharpened pencil to one corner; 
then, when mother thinks of a need, she 
will make a dash on the slate opposite 
the name of the article. Laundry-lists 
may be made in the same way. 


Holders for the fireplace are easily 
made, and are pretty when fashioned to 
imitate leaves of different shapes. 
Laundry-bags of .denim, embroidered 
with an outline pattern, are useful gifts, 
as are also sponge-bags, made of linen 
and lined with oil-silk; a package of 
large, stout envelopes for patterns, each 
marked, as “Sleeves,” “ Waists,” ete., 
and tied together with a ribbon; a rat- 
tle for the baby, made by winding an 
embroidery-hoop with ribbon and deco- 
rating with bows and little folly-bells; 
grandfather would like a piece of cha- 
mois, about three or four inches square, 
notched or buttonholed on the edge, to 
wipe his spectacles on; grandmother 
would enjoy a pair of bed-room slippers, 
a foot-rest, or a cushion for her chair; 
a coat-marker would be nice for father 
—a strip of ribbon embroidered with his 
initials, to be sewed on the inside of his 
overcoat collar—or a little book for 
postage-stamps, made of pieces of paste- 
board covered with ribbon and _ filled 
with leaves made of oiled paper. It is 
not the amount of .money we spend for 
a gift that me@kes,,it of value to our 
friends, but the.Jove,;that we sew in with 
the stitches. = (yj \9 





A Question of Time. 

Each month_adds immensely to the 
number of wemep, cyclists, and the 
bloomer is still wadeg discussion. While 
women generally admit that bloomers 
are ugly, still the verdict seems to be in 
their favor for an outing costume, and 
they are being mere generally worn, 
either with or without a skirt. And, in- 
deed, why not? I¢.is the men—not all, 
but the majority—who object, asa rule. 
They should be.more consistent. For 
centuries men have ridiculed woman’s 
clothing; arguing that the one fact of 
her choice of dress proves her inferiority, 
mentally and physically. Now, when 
she would in a small measure emanci- 
pate herself, men, fearing the loss of 


FREE TO SUFFERING 
WOMEN. 


I suffered for years with uterine troubles, 
pain fn! periods, leucorrhea,displacementa, 
and other irregularities, and finzlly found 
asimple, safe home treatment, that cured 
me without the aidof medical attendance. 
This is no quack doctor’s medicine; but 
nature’s own remedy for women. Itcosts 
nothing to convince yourself of its merits, 
for [send it tree with full instructions 
woman Address, 






















to ev sufferin, 
MRS. L. HUDNUT, South Bend, Ind 





ALWAYS TIRED, ' 


HOW MANY WOMEN DO YOU KNOW 


Who Can Say They Are Thoroughly 
Well? How They Can Be Strong. 





(SPECIAL TO OUR LADY READERS.) 

I don’t feel very well; I am so tired all 
the time; I don’t know what is the mat- 
ter with me. 

You hear these 
words every day. 

As often as you 
meet your friends, 
just so often are 
the words re- 
peated. More 
than likely you 
speak the same 
pregnant words 












is no doubt 
but that you 
do feel far 

from well 
most of the 
time. 

There is a 
cause, 

And — 

There is a 
remedy forall 
that is cov- 
ered by those words so constantly spoken 
by women. 

Lydia E. Pinkham discovered the 
source of nearly all the suffering endured 
by the sex. 

‘* Women’s Complaints,” —these two 
words are full of more misery to women 
than any two words that can be found in 
the language of the world. 

Sudden fainting, depression of spirits, 
reluctance to gu anywhere or to do any- 
thing, backache, “ bearing down,” and 
kindred symp- 
toms of serious 
disturbance  sel- 
dom imagined by 
your family phy- 
sician, and re- 
luctantly men- 
tioned by you. 

The remedy is 
found; the same o, 
noble woman who discovered the cause 
of all your misery also worked out the 
remedy. All druggists have it. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound is the greatest blessing that ever 
came into the lives of suffering women. 











their distinguishing garment, vigorously 
protest against such “immodesty.” 
Bloomers are not immodest. As one 
writer on the subject remarks: “ It is 
not the bloomers that make the woman 
a man, but the woman that wears the 
bloomers.” 

Would not the bloomer be an admir- 
able costume for the women on the farm 
to wear while at work in the house, in 
the dairy, or for any out-of-door work 
they might be obliged to do? Tue 
AMERICAN FarMER would be glad to 
know the opinion of its woman readers 
on this subject, and any letters, address- 
ed care Farm House Department, will 


| be welcomed and willingly published 


for the benefit of its many friends—the 
farmers’ wives and daughters. 





STITCHES. 





CROSS STITCH BORDER. 





The cross stitch design is suitable for a 
border on rugs, carriage robes, crib blankets 
and covers, towels, or any personal or house- 
hold article appropriately so decorated. On 
a plain ground the design should be worked 
over coarse canvas and when finished the 
threads of the canvas carefully removed. 


ROPE LAMBREQUIN, 

Take pieces of quarter-inch hemp rope 24 
inches long; leave nine inches of each end to 
fringe out, and form the remainder into a 
clover leaf of three loops, the middle loop to 
be longer than the others; sew where the 
loops cross; make as many of these clover 
leaves as necessary to make your lambrequin 
the desired length; now ravel the ends all 
out up to the loops, then tack the clover 
leaves together by the side loops. Thisis the 
bottom. For the top edge, make a row of 
loops of a single piece of rope, to stand up, 
as long as the lambrequin; set this row of 
loops on the top of the clover leaves and 
fasten by tacking. Use shoe-thread or 
coarse white thread to tack the places with. 

ROPE BASKET. 

The basket is made by forming an even 
four-leaf clover for the bottom, then going 
twice around plain, then cut rope and fasten. 
For side of basket make loops upward same 
as for lambrequin. The handle is formed of 
three strands of the rope braided. Line with 
pink silk and finish with bows of ribbon to 
match.—Mks. J. L. SHAw, Cabot, Vt. 
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Household Hints. 

Newspapers are exceJlent to clean windows 
and glassware. 

Apples cut in slices and fried make a de- 
licious breakfast dish. 

Spirits of turpentine is said to be the best 
thing with which to cleanse and brighten 
patent leather. 


Sponge cake that is mixed with cold water 
will be yellow, but if boiling water is used 
the cake will be white. 


New tins should be set over the fire with 
boiling water in them for several hours, be- 
fore being used to put food in. 


Much of the souring of bread is caused by 
lack of care during cooling. After being 
taken from the oven, bread should cool slowly 
in a well-ventilated room. 

Betore icing a cake, dredge a little flour 
over the top to prevent the icing from run- 
ning off. 


When raisins are to be seeded, cover with 
hot water and let them stand for 15 minutes; 
the seeds can then be easily removed. 


A sick-headache may often be cured by 
drinking a small cup of black coffee, without 
sugar, to which has been added the juice of 
half a lemon. 


Rust may be removed from steel knives by 
covering them with sweet oil for two days, 
then rubbing with a lump of fresh lime until 
the rust disappears, 


The best plan is to keep the titchen and 
cooking utensils clean as you go along; much 
labor will thus be saved, also the fatigue 
incident to a general back-aching ‘‘ clean up.” 

If the meat is tough, of if you have any 
doubt as to its tenderness, put a tablespoon- 
ful of vinegar over it when put on to cook 
and you will find it very tender when done. 


Only rich cakes require the tins in which 
they are baked to be lined with buttered 
paper. Not only should the paper be butter- 
ed to prevent it from adhering to the cake, 
but the tin should also be buttered to prevent 
the paper from sticking to it. 

When cleaning house provide yourself with 
a stick having a deep notch in the end, 
with which to lift picture wires off their 
hooks. It will save much climbing up and 
down and possibly a bad fall, 


yourself, and there | 





WATERPROOF GARMENTS. 


A Storm-Serge Cloak Preferable to 
One of Rubber, 

The new mackintoshes are exceeding- 
ly handsome in cut and finish, and the 
possessor of one will perhaps welcome 
a rainy day, that she may appear in 
such a stylish garment, without realizing 
that in this case the “ounce of preven- 
tion” may prove the cause of the neces- 
sary “pound of cure.” A well-known 
doctor has declared mackintoshes and 
pneumonia to be twins. Any rubber 
garment, even if of silk or wool on the 
outside, has the disadvantage of keep- 
ing the moisture in as well as out; and 
when we remember that the insensible 
perspiration of the skin amounts to 
about two pounds per day, we can but 
see how rapid must be the accumulation 
of this moisture when its escape is pre- 
vented. Mackintoshes, being very warm 
garments, are often worn with no wrap 
beneath; and, as they are made with 
sling sleeves or no sleeves at all, they 
freely admit the chilling wind just where 
the body is most sensitive. If you are 
obliged to go out in the rain, you will 
stand a much better chance of escaping 
a cold by wearing a woolen wrap, and 
providing yourself with a large umbrella, 
than by wearing a mackintosh covering 
you from neck to ankles. A long circu- 
lar cloak of serge or waterproof cloth, 
made to button closely, and with slashes 
for the arms, or an ulster, makes a better 
storm garment than the most expensive 
imported mackintosh. 








Inexpensive Pillows. 

If you live in a locality where cat- 
tails grow abundantly, you may have 
all the pillows you want at small ex- 
pense. Gather cat-tails when ripe, pick 
carefully to pieces and put in a case of 
heavy muslin or ticking. ‘This makes a 
pillow as soft as down and much more 
durable. 

Paper torn into tiny pieces, as small 
as can be pinched off with the thumb 
and forefinger, makes a very good pillow. 
This is excellent rainy-day work for the 
children and will often keep them happy 
and amused for quite a long time. 
Newspaper should not be used, as the 
odor of the ink soon becomes disagree- 
able, but any other clean white or 
manilla paper will do nicely, the softer, 
of course, the better. 


In Albania the women wear trousers 
and do all the work. The men wear 


petticoats and do all the loafing. 











HOW TO MAKE 


‘S 


May ee 
women 
with fair 
faces are Wes 
deficient in® 
beauty ow- 
ing to unde- 
veloped figures, 
frat busts, ete., 











inanadver- 
iasement; 
send Gc. in 
stamps and @ 

descriptive ctr- 
cular, with testt- 
which can be reme- Monials, will be sent 
died by the use of sealed, by return mail. 


ADIPO-MALENE. 


L €. MARSH & CO.. Madison Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOME TABLE, 





ROAST TURKEY 


Dress the turkey 
two hours. For the 
stale loaf of bread, trimming off 
crust, pour poiling water over, d 
soop, and cover to steam well: a:j.j 
large tablespoon butter, salt and ;, 
(and some would like a little say: 
verized very fine); or, take tw 
onions, chop fine, and cook until te: 
then mix with the bread; or, dr: 
liquor off one quart oysters, seald ; | 
pour over the crumbs. (When | 
sage I do not use onions or oyster.) 
Add to the dressing two eggs well beaten, 
also the giblets cooked until tender a),) 
chopped. Then with a spoon, put in the 
dressing and carefully add the oystrs 
along with it, until all the cavities aro 
filled ; sew up and tie the legs togeth«r 
Bake toa nice brown, basting often.— 
Prize Recipe, Rural Home Cook b 

MINCE MEAT, 
’ Six pounds beef; nine pounds apy)! 
five pounds sugar ; five pounds rai-i 
two and one-half vounds of suet; | 
ounce cloves; one ounce mace; 12 nut. 
megs; six oranges; one pound citr:, 
four quarts cider; improved by branily, 

SUET PUDDING. 

Four cups flour; two cups raisins; 
two cups suet ; a little nutmeg and clove; 
mix with milk or water, boil in a bowl : 
four hours; the longer it is boiled the 
better it will be. Serve with hard sauce, 
—Mrs. SAMUEL Moore, Clinton, Neb, 

MOCK MINCE PIES. 

Two cups rolled cracker; two cups 
water; one cup sugar; one cup molas- 
ses; onecup cider or vinegar; one cup 
raisins; one teaspoon melted butter: 
spice and salt totaste. Prepare an hour 
or so before using. 

WALNUT CREAMS. 

Two cups white sugar; one-half cup 
boiling water; boil three and one-half 
minutes, take from fire and cool in a pan 
of cold water, stirring until cool enough 
to roll into small balls; press half a wal- 
nut on top of each while warm. 

SOUR MILK DOUGHNUTS. 

Two eggs; one cup sugar; three tea 
spoons melted butter ; one cup sour mi.k 
or if sweet add one teaspoon cream tar 
tar ; one-half teaspoon soda ; one of + 
one of cinnamon.—Mrs. J. L. > 
Cabot, Vt. 


AND FILLING, 


and steam or boi] 
dressing, cut 


SQUASH PIF. 

Boil and sift the squash and thin it to 
the consistency of thick gruel, using 
two-thirds milk and one-third , 
Sweeten to tasteand flavor with cinna- 
mon. Use no eggs. Bake in cne 
crust.—M ary. 

RICE PUDDING. 

One teacup uncooked rice, three tra 
cups water, and let it cook tender; when 
done add one and one-half quarts sweet 
milk ; three eggs ; two-thirds cup sugar ; 
one cup raisins; a very little table sa't 
and any flavoring preferred. Beat ti 
eggs, milk and sugar together, then | 
in rice and lastly add raisins. Bak: 

a moderate oven and stir three tin: 3 
during the forepart of baking, so the 
raisins will not settle to the bottom.— 
Berrna Moore, Ft. Scott, Kans. 
STEAMED BROWN BREAD. 


One quart each of milk and Indian 
meal, one pint rye meal, one cup i0- 
lasses, two teaspoons soda, add a litt!e 





salt; steam four hours. 





RELIABLE PATTERNS From A RELIABLE HOUSE 


GUARANTEED TO FIT IF 


PROPER SIZE IS GIVEN. 





We have made an arrangement with one of the oldest and most 
reliable Paper Pattern houses in New York, which enabics 
us to offer our readers standard and perfect-filling 
patterns of the very latest and newest designs. 





A Paper Pattern of any size, of these illustrations, may be obtained by 
filling out the coupon below and mailing 15 cents. 








No. 20,450. 


No. 20,450.—Ladies’ Basque-Waist with 
Jacket Revers. The fashionable waist is a more 
or less intricate affair this season, but not so intricate 
either whe. you have the pattern of a very attractive 
one placed before you, with all the directions, even to 
the most delicate detail. Nothin« can be prettier than 
the one illustrated. It is made of no. elty goods, with 
silk accessories, such as the straps, lapels, belt, collar, 
ete.; or the waist may have a silk body and sleeves 
and velvet decorations. The belt hooks at one side, 
and the lavels meet on the shoulders and are finished 
at the belt-line in the back with a peeky how. 

No. 20,450.—Ladies’ Basque-Waist, with 
Jacket Revers, requires for medium size 54% yards 
material 22 inches wide, and 114 yards maierial 36 


gimp, 4’ yards, Cut in five sizes, from 32 \ 6 


inches wide for lapels. Lining required, | 
bust measure. 





No. 20,410, 


No. 20,440.—-Ladies’ Five-Gorcd 
Skirt, with two box-plaits at the back. 
tern proposes to give you a perfect 
thing now-a-days but very seldom se 
skirts dip in places and scrape the pay 
braid wears off in odd places, Thie sk 
ficits. It has the advantage of fitting 
the front, and is without any darts | 
has five gores and two box-plaits in t! 
skirt is Ses yards around the botte 
velop beautifully in silk, satin, or woo! © 

No. 20,440. Ladies’ Five-Gored ! 
Skirt. with two box-piaitsatthe back 
544 vardenround the bottom, requires t 
size 744 yards material 22 “ 
inches wide, or 3% yards 44 inch« 
quired, 7 yards. Length of skirt 
Cut in 7 sizes, from 22 to 34 inches Wa 


tipple 


inche 








PLEASE OBSERVE THE FOLLOWING 


For WatstTs--Measure around fullest part of bust, 
rately tight. 


MEASUREMENTS: 


. . ‘ ie 
close under arm; ratse slightly in the ace 


For Ski rtTs—Measure around the waist, over the belt; draw moderately tight. 





Printed directions accompany each pattern, show 


ing how the garment is to be made 





PATTERN 


COUPON. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D. C. 


Inclosed find 15 cents, for which send me Pattern No. 


Bust measure _ __inches, 


Age (if child) years, 





Name 


Skirt (medium or large) size__._. —_---—- 





P. oO. 


County 





State 


Address all orders to— 
THE AMERICAN 








FARMER, Washington, D- C. 





ode 


THE AMERICAN FARMER: WASHINGTON, 


D. C.,. NOVEMBER, 1895. 


ep ny een are reer No ane ———— 





IZZY GRISWOLD'S 
THANKSGIVING. 


«&) John a’n't a-comin,’ Miss Gris’ld,” 
caked Polly Mariner, entering the 
hen, where Mrs. Griswold was 
and Lizzy straining 


eat kite 
nles 
appees 


‘Isn't he?” quietly replied the lady 
edlressed, as the tailoress sat down in 
twomed rocking-chair, and be- 
an rocking vehemently, all the time 
; Lizzy from the depths of her 


mee nuet with patient serutiny. 

« Xo, he a'n't,—so Mr. Gris’ld says,” 
went on Polly. “ You see, I was a-com- 
in’ up here trom the Centre, so’s to see 


-* Sum couldn’t wait for hig roundabout 
till arter ‘Thanksgivin’ ; for Keziah Per- 


kins, she’t was my sister’s husband’s fust 
wite’s darter, ‘n’ finally married sister’s 
fust husband's son, she’s a real likely 


woman, and she’s wrote over from Taun- 
ton to ask me to go there to Thanksgiv- 
in’; ‘n’ today’s Monday; ’n’ I was a- 

in’ here Tuesday so’s to make Sam’s 


. Simon, he’t a’n’t but three year old, 
et my press-board, when he was a 
crawlin’ round, ’n’ laid it right onto the 


t 
roundabout; ’n’ yesterday Miss Lukens’s | 
| 
] 


cookin’stove, and fust thing Miss 
Lukens know’d it blazed right up, ’n’ I 
can't get another fixed afore Wednesday, 


then I’d ought to be to Taunton, 
‘cause there a’n’t no stage runs Thursday, 
aul there hadn’t oughter, of course” 


“We have got a press-board,” said 


Mrs. Griswold, quietly. 

«“Y.s, and I a’n’t goin’ to grandfa- 
ther's in my old jacket, Miss Poll,” in- 
t-rposed Sam, one of the “ terrible” 


( who are seattered here and 
t through this world. “Catch me 
where all the folks are, in that old 
1 rnut suit!’ added Sam. 

But here his father stepped in at the 
door,—a fine, sturdy, handsome farmer, 


( f New England’s model men, 
whose honesty was a proverb, and whose 
coodness a reliance to every creature in 
dy enfield, 

“Jolin isn’t coming, wife,” said Mr. 
Griswold, in a steady, sober tone. ‘ He 
says business will delay him, so that he 


can only get to Coventry just as we do.” 
“so you had a letter,” said Mrs. 
Griswold, carefully avoiding a look at 
] 
abrupt way. “Are you ready to go 
back, Miss Polly? For I’ve got to go 
down to the Centre again with a load of 
wheat.” 
“Well, yes, I don’t know but I be. 
I ken stay over, if you want help, Miss 
(iris ld. I'm a-goin’ to the minister’s to 
help Miss Fletcher a little mite this after- 
noon, but I guess she don’t lot on it 


none; ‘n’ seein’ it’s you,I ken stay, if | 


you want help.” 

Lizzy looked quickly across the kiteh- 
en at her mother. 

“Oh! no, thank you, Miss Polly, I 
know Mrs. Fletcher would feel very bad- 
ly to lose your help, and I really don’t 
need it until to-morrow.” 


“Then [Pll come round to the door as 
quick as I've loaded up,” said Mr. Gris- 
wold; and Miss Polly settled back in 


her chair to wait comfortably; a process 
niuch intensified by a large piece of Mrs. 
(iriswold’s gingerbread and a glass of 
new cider, both brought her by Lizzy’s 

spitable hands,—readier even than 

itl just now, in the vain hope of stop- 
¢ Polly Mariner’s clattering tongue. 


cific to that end: Polly talked 
she ate, and ate while she talked. 
vhile she finishes her luncheon, let 
ke known to the patient reader 
Whom and what the tailoress discusses. 
John Boynton was a step-cousin of 
Lizzy Griswold’s. Her youngest aunt 
1 a widower, with one son, 
rs older than Lizzy, and 


\ 


h 
u 
} 
] 
mM 
V 
] 
1 


din the old homestead 
at v, with her father; while the 
othe rs and sons, six in number, 
Wel d over the State, returning 
once a ycar, at Thanksgiving, to visit 
their birthplace, and bring their chil- 
dren into acquaintance with each other. 
Mion Gr ll, who lived at Greenfield, 
Was hearer home than any of the others, 
aud Lizzy, consequently, oftener at 
lier grandfather's house than her 
Cousins, She and John Boynton were 
| tes from childhood, and _ it 
V strange that John, who had 
never known a pleasure unshared by 
Lizzy, or suffered a pain without her 
consolation, should grow up in the idea 
that he could not possibly live without 
] an idea also entertained half-con- 


sc.ously by Miss Lizzy, though neither of 
ever yet had expressed it; for 

1 was poor, and had no home to offer 

woman, much less the petted child 
trich farmer. So Mr. Boynton, jr., 

lume to teach school in Roxbury, 
years before the date of our story, 
ut making any confidences on the 
t of his hopes and fears to Miss 
‘wold; and she knit him stockings 
hemmed pocket-handerehiefs for 

With the most cold-blooded perse- 

ce, and nobody but the-yarn and 
needles knew whether she dropped 

irs on them or not. 

‘w it had always been John Boyn- 
= custom to give his school Thanks- 
ing-Wweek as a vacation,—to take the 

Alonday for Greenfield, and stay 

tere till Wednesday, when the whole 

'y set off together for Coventry, to 

; ‘the next day, according to time- 
whored precedent. 

W! ‘cver John and Lizzy did in those 
November days, it never has 
made known to the present,chron- 
> itis only understood that no polnt- 
‘‘ove-making went on; yetthe days 
re - 7 away, instead of creeping ; 
‘ther of the twain could believe 
Wednesday when Wednesday 
ul Luis year those 48 hours were 
“ to drag past, for John wasn’t 

“> Why, we shall discover,—for 
4 Mariner has finished the cider, 

égcrbread isas much subject 


~A nat tho pf 


ea ~ sh 3 


‘ 


Was 


ereeo tee rare 


4 t) 
* tue 


JZZV. 
“ Yes,” said Mr. Griswold, in a very | 


neither gingerbread nor cider was | 


of inquiry as “The Indians,—where are 
they ?” 

“So John Boynton a’n’t a-comin’? 
Well! Hetty Maria Clapp’s jest got 
home from Bunkertown, that’s tew mile 
from Roxbury, ’n’ she told Miss Lucas 
that Miss Perrit, whose sister’s son keeps 
a grocer’s store to Roxbury, told that 
Mr. Boynton, their teacher to the ’Cad- 
emy, was waitin’ on Miss Roxany Sharp's 
cousin, a dreadful pretty gal, who’d come 
down from Boston to see Roxany, an’ 
liked it so well she staid to Roxbury all 
through October. I do’no’s I should ha’ 
remembered it, only’t I hed the dredful- 
lest jumpin’ toothache that ever you did, 
’n’ Miss Lucas, she’d jest come in to our 
house, an’ she run an’ got the lodlum an’ 
was a-puttin’ some on’t onto some cotton 
so’s to plug the hole, while she was 
tellin’; ’n’ I remember I forgot all about 
the jumpin’ while’t she was talkin ’, so 
I ses, ses I, ‘Miss Lucas, I guess your 
talkin’s as good aslodlum’; ’n’ she bu’st 
out larfin’, ’n’ ses she, ‘Polly Mariner, 
I declare for’t, you do beat all!’ ‘Well,’ 
ses I, I’d die content, ef I could beat 
John Boynton; fur ef ever I see a feller 
payin’ attention to a gal, he’s been pay- 
in’ on’t to Lizzy Gris'ld this four year ; 
and ’ta’n’t no wonder’t I think hard on’t, 
for there never was a prettier-behaved 
gal than her on Greenfield Hill’; an’ I 
ses ”’——. 

Lizzy was on the point of “ freeing 
her mind” just at this juncture, when 
Mrs. Griswold interposed her quiet 
voice,— 

“Don’t trouble yourself to defend 
Lizzy, Miss Mariner; you know John 
Boynton is her cousin, and he has been 
here a good deal. Folks will talk, I 
| suppose, always; but if John Boynton 
| marries well, I don’t think anybody’ll 
| be more forward to shake hands with 
| him than our Lizzy.” 
| “Of course I shall,” said the young 

lady, with a most indignant toss of her 
'head. “Pray, keep your pity, Miss 
| Polly, for somebody else. I don’t need 
Thy 











“Hm,” sniffed the sagacious Polly. 
'“ Well, I didn’t suppose you’d allow ’t 
you felt put out about it; and I wouldn’t 
if I was you. Besides, there’s as good 
fish in the sea as—I declare for’t ! there’s 
Mr. Gris’ld! V’ll come round early to- 
morrow. Good-day, all on ye!” 

So Polly departed. 

“T don’t care, if he is!” said Lizzy, 
flinging herself down on the settle, when 
the door closed behind Polly’s blue cloak. 

Mrs. Griswold said nothing, but Sam 
| looked up from jis whittling, and coolly 
remarked,— 

“It looks as if you did, though !” 

“Sam!” said his mother, with em- 
| phasis. “ 
| Sam whistled, and, with his hands in 
| his pockets, having shut his jack-knife 


' 
| 





into the fire, muttered something about 
feeding the pigs,and beat an ignomini- 
ous retreat,—snubbed, as the race of 
Adam daily is, and daily will be, let 
us hope, for telling “the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

For Lizzy certainly did look as if she 
eared. <A pretty enough picture she 
| made, too, flung down on the old black 
settle, one well-shaped hand pinching 
the arm as if it had been John Boyn- 
| ton’s !—the other as vigorously clenched 
| on a harmless check-apron that showed 

no disposition to get away; her bright 
red lips trembling a little, and her gray 
eyes suspiciously shiny about the lashes, 
while her soft black hair had fallen 
from part of its restraints on to the gay 
calico dress she wore, and her foot beat 
| time to some quick-step that she didn’t 
l sing! 

Mrs. Griswold did not care for the 
picturesque, just then; she cared much 
more for Lizzy, and her acute feminine 
instinct helped her to the right word. 

“] don’t believe it, dear!” said she; 
“you'd better finish straining that 
squash, or Widow Peters won’t have 
her pies for Thursday.” 

Lizzy went to work,—work is a grand 
panacea, even for sentimental troubles, 
—and in doing battle with the obstinate 
squash,—which was not as well cooked 





moment, looked quite bright, and forgot 
John, till her father came in to dinner. 

Somebody once said that Mrs. Gris- 
wold was “a lesser Providence,’ and 
Lizzy thought so now; for scarce were 
they all seated at dinner, when she 
remarked, in a very unconcerned and 
natural way— 

“What keeps John in Roxbury so 
long, father?” 

“ He has business in Boston,” curtly 
answered Mr. Griswold. “Sam, did you 
go over to the Corners, yesterday, about 
those sheep?” 

Sam answered, and the conversation 
went on, but John’s name did not enter 
it, nor did Mr. Griswold offer to show 
his letter cither to mother or Lizzy. 

Now, the latter lady, not being a per- 
fect woman, had sundry small faults ; 
she was proud, after a certain fashion of 
her own; slightly sentimental, which is 
rather a failing than a fault; but her 
worst trait was a brooding, fault-seeing, 
persevering tact at making herself miser- 
able, scarce ever equalled. The small- 
est bit of vantage-ground was enough 
for a start, and on that foundation 
Lizzy took but a few hours of suspicion 
and imagination to build up a whole 
Castle Doubting. The cause she had 
to-day was even greater than was 
necessary; it was peculiar that her fa- 
ther should be so reserved; it was more 
strange that he so perseveringly with- 
held John’s letter; and certainly he 
watched Lizzy at her work with un- 
usually tender eyes, that sometimes fill- 
ed with a sort of mist. All these things 
heaped up evidence for the poor girl; 
she brooded over each separate item all 
night, and added to the sum Polly 
Mariner’s gossip, and looked forward to 
the day when everybody in Greenfield 
should say, “ Lizzy Griswold’s had a 
disapp’intment of John Boynton!” 
Poor, dear, Lizzy! As if that were an 
unheard-of pang! As if nine-tenths of 
her accusers were mot “disapp’inted ” 





with a click, and kicked his shavings | 


as it might have been,—Lizzy, for the | 


themselves,—some before, some after 
marriage,—some in themselves, some in 
their children, some in their wretched, 
dreary lives! But there was only one 
John and only one heart-break present 
to her vision. 

Polly Mariner came to breakfast next 
day, and pervaded the kitchen like a 
daily paper. Horrible murders, barn- 
burnings, failures, deaths, births, mar- 
riages, separations, lawsuits, slanders, 
and petty larcenies outran each other in 
her glib speech, and her fingers flew as 
fast on Sam’s blue jacket as her tongue 
clappered above it. 

Lizzy’s pride kept her up before the 
old woman; she was in and out and 
everywhere, a pretty spot of crimson on 
either fair cheek, her eyes as sparkling 
and her step as light as any belle’s in a 
ballroom, and her whole manner so 
gay and charming that Polly inwardly 
pronounced John Boyton a mighty fool, 
if he dodged such a pretty girl as that, 
and one with “ means.” 

But night came, and Polly went. 
Lizzy went to bed with a bad headache, 
—convenient synonyme for aches of 
soul or body that one does not care to 
christen! Sleep she certainly did that 
night, for she dreamed John was married 
to a-rich Boston girl with red hair and 
a yellow flannel dress, and that Polly 
Mariner was bridesmaid in the peculiar 
costume of a blue roundabout and panta- 
loons! But sleep with such dreams was 
scarcely a restorer; and Wednesday 
morning, when Mrs. Griswold asked 
Lizzy if she had put up her carpet-bag 
to go to Coventry, she received for an- 
swer a flood of tears, and a very earnest 
petition to be left at home. 

“Leave you, Lizzy! Why, grand- 
father couldn’t have Thanksgiving with- 
out you! And Uncle Boynton! And 
Aunt Lizzy is coming up from Stonington 
with the baby ;—and—John, too! You 
must go, Lizzy, dear!” 
| “I can’t, mother! I can’t!” said the 
|poor girl, sobbing after every word; 

“please don’t ask me. I can’t! I’ve 
| got a headache; oh, dear!” Here a 
‘fresh burst of tears followed, as Lizzy 
| buried her head in her mother’s lap. 
| Mrs. Griswold was both grieved and 
| astonished ; she sat speechless, stroking 
| the soft hair that swept over her knee, 
till Lizzy’s sobs quieted, and then 
said,— 

“ Well, dear, if you’re set on staying 
| at home, I won’t oppose it, if your father 
| thinks best; but I must ask him; only, 
| what will you do, Lizzy, here alone all 
| night?” 

“Chloe and Peter will be here, moth- 
er; and I'll make Chloe sleep in Sam’s 
room, and leave the door open; and 
when they go down to Dinah’s, I’ll lock 

;up,and I shan’t feel afraid in broad 
day.” 

| Mrs. Griswold shook her head doubt- 

| fully. “I'll see what father says,” said 

\she. So Lizzy lifted her head, and 

/smoothed her hair, while her mother 

| went out to the barn to consult “ father.” 

Here she was, if anything, more puz- 
zied. Mr. Griswold heard the proposal 
| with a rather misty look, as if he didn’t 
see why, and when his wife finished, 
said, gravely,— 

“ What is it, Susan? Anybody’t has 
lived as long as I have knows pretty 
| well that a woman’s headache stands for 
| a whole dictionary.” 
| “Why, you see,” said Mrs. Griswold, 
| twisting a little lock of hay in her fin- 

gers, and faintly blushing, as if the ques- 

tion had been of herself rather than 
| Lizzy, “ she—well, the fact is, husband, 
_ she’s kind of riled about John’s not com- 
_ ing; you see, we haven't been real partic- 
ular about the children, and so”’ 
| You needn’t spell it, Susan,” said 

Mr. Griswold, with a half smile; Polly 
| Mariner’s tongue helped on, I guess. 
| You let Lizzy stay, if she wants to; 
\*twon’t hurt her; when folks want to 
isulk, I generally let ‘em. She can 
) stay.” 
| He began to whistle “ Yankee Doodle” 
| and pitch hay energetically, while “ Su- 
}san” was within hearing; but how 
would that dear woman’s soul have 
| floundered deeper and deeper in the fog 
that clouded it now, had she seen her 
| grave husband sit down on one end of 
‘the haymow and laugh till the tears 
| stood in his keen eyes, and then, drawing 

his coat-sleeve across the shaggy lashes, 
| Say to himself, “ Poor child!” and begin 
| his work with fresh strength! 

So matters were ail arranged. After 
dinner, the rusty, dusty, old carriage ap- 
peared at the door, with the farm-horses 
harnessed thereto, jingling, and creak- 
ing, and snapping, as if oil and use were 
strange to its dry joints and stiff straps. 
Mrs. Griswold mounted to the back 
seat, after kissing Lizzy with hearty 
regret and tenderness,—her old gray 
pelisse and green Winter bonnet harmon- 
izing with the useful age of her convey- 
ance. “ Father,” in a sturdy great-coat 
and buckskin mittens, took the reins; 
and Sam, whose blue jacket was at that 
moment crushing his mother’s Sunday 
cap in a bandbox that sat where Lizzy 
should have been, clambered over the 
front wheel, to the great detriment of 
the despised butternut suit, and, seizing 
the whip, applied it so suddenly to Tom 
and Jerry that they started off down 
the Coventry road at a pace that threat- 
ened a solution of continuity to bones 
and sinews, as well as wood and leather. 

Lizzy turned away sadly from the 
door. Who can say .that just at that 
minute she did not wish she had gone, 
too? But nobody heard her say so, 
She went up-stairs to her room, and tried 
to read, but couldn’t attach any ideas to 
the words; she was half an hour over a 
page of a very good book, and then 
flung it upon the bed with an expression 
of disgust, as if it were the book’s fault. 
Poor authors! Toil your fingers off, and 
spin your brains out! Be as wise as Solo- 
mon, or witty as Sheridan! Your work 
is vanity and vexation of spirit, unless 
the reader’s brain choose to receive and 
vivify the hieroglyphs of your ideas; 
think yourselves successful because a 
great man praises you, and to-morrow 
that man is twisted with dyspepsia, or 














some woman passes him without a smile, 
and your sparkling sketch, your pathetic 

m are declared trash! Such is fame! 
Of which little homily the moral is,— 
Write for money! What a thing it is to 
be worldly-wise! So was not Lizzy; if 
she had been, she would now be at 
Coventry, kissed and caressed by grand- 
father, aunts, uncles, cousins, and—But 
we won't anticipate. 

Lizzy flung down the book, and went 
to her closet for another; but it was as 
good (or as bad) as Bluebeard’s closet, 
for there hung the pretty crimson me- 
rino, with delicate lace at the throat 
and around the short sleeves, in which 
Miss Lizzy Griswold once intended to 
electrify Mr. John Boynton this very 
evening. True it is that short sleeves 
are not the most sensible things for No- 
vember; but Lizzy was 20, and had 
such round, white arms, that she liked 
to wear short sleeves, as any girl would ; 
and who is going to blame her? Not I! 
A girl doesn’t know her privileges who 
was never just a little vain,—just a 
little glad to be pretty when John is by. 
Lizzy looked at the crimson merino, 
and at the smart slippers on the floor 
with a shining black bow on each in- 
step. There, too,on a little low table, 
was a green box ; somebody had left it 
open,—mother, perhaps,—so she saw on 
its cotton bed a-red coral bracelet, that 
came from Roxbury, or thereabout, last 
year at this time. Lizzy shut up the 
box, and went down stairs to get tea. 

Chioe was indignant to think “ Miss 
’Lisbeth ” thought she couldn’t get sup- 
per without help, and Miss "Lizbeth was 
vexed with Chloe for being cross). And 
then, when supper came, the tea seemed 
to be very unwilling to, be swallowed, and 
the new bread was full of large lumps 
that choked a person, and the lamps 
didn’t burn clearly at all,—and—and— 
when Chloe, still sulky, had cleared the 
table, Lizzy sat down on a low cricket 
beside her mother’s stuffed rocking chair, 
and had as good a cry as ever she had 
in her life, and felt much better for it. 

So she sat there, with her head on the 
arm of the chair, rather tired with the 
cry, rather downhearted for want of the 
supper she hadn’t eaten, and making 
pictures in the fire, when all of a sudden 
it came into her head to wonder what 
they were doing at Coventry. There 
was grandfather, no doubt, in the keep- 
ing-room, telling his never-tiring stories, 
of little Robby, and Old Bose, and the 
Babes in the Wood; or singing the 
ever-new ditty of 
“Did you ever, ever, ever, ever, ever, ever, 

oa, — 
and soon, ad infiitum, till you got to— 

“See a man cat a whale?” 
to some half dozen children, while sweet 
Aunt Lizzy, serenely smiling, rocked 
the fair little baby that 15 cousins had 
kissed for welcome that day; and Uncle 
Boynton trotted: the baby’s brother on 
his knee, inviting him persistently to go 


to Boston and buy a penny-cake, greatly | 


to little Eben’s aggravation, who would 
end, Lizzy kneav, by erying for the cake, 
and being sent to bed. ».'Then there were 
Sam, and Lucy Peters, and Jim Boyn- 
ton up to all sorts of mischief in the 
kitchen,—Susan Boynton and Nellie 
James cracking nuts and their fingers on 
the hearth,—father and mother upstairs 
in grandmother’s room; for grand- 
mother was bedridden, but kindly and 
good, and humorous, and patient, even 
in her hopeless bed, and nobody was 
dearer to the whole family than she. 


Then, of course, there was a fire in the | 


best parlor, and there were all the older 
cousins, telling conundrums and stories, 
and playing grown-up games, and some 
two, or four, maybe, looking out in 
couples at the moonshine, from behind 
the curtains,—Sue James, perhaps, and 
John. Sue was so pretty! 

Lizzy’s head bent lower on the arm 
of the chair; her thoughts traveled 
back over a great many Thanks- 
givings,—years ago, when she wore short 
frocks, and used to go with John to see 
the turkeys fed, and be so scared when 
they gobbled and strutted with rage at 
her scarlet bombazette ;—how they used 
to pick up frozen apples and thaw them 
in the dish-ketth® ; how she pounded her 
thumb, cracking butternuts with a flat- 
iron, and John kissed it to make it well, 
only it didn’t! And then how they 
slid down-hill before church, and sat a 
long two hours thereafter in the square 
pew, smelling of “ meetin’-seed,” anc 
dinted with the kicks of weary boys in 
new boots; and, finally, after the first 


anthem and the two hymns and the | 


three prayers and the long sermon were 
over, came home to dinner, where the 
children had their own table at the end 
of the grown people’s board, and Lizzy 
always took the head and John the foot, 
till, exhausted by the good things they 
had eaten, and tantalized by the good 
things they couldn’t eat, they crept 
away to the fire--and their picture-books 
for a quiet hour,'winding up the day 
with all the plays that country and city 
children alike delight in. 

Then came reéollections of later days, 
when John was a young man, and Lizzy 
still a little girl—when long talks 
banished turkeys and apples and slid- 
ing—when new books or sleigh-rides 
crowded out the‘old games,—when the 
two days of John’s yearly visit were 
half-spent in the leafless, sunny woods, 
gathering mosses‘and acorn-cups, deli- 
cate fern-leaves, and clusters of fire-moss, 
and red wintergreen berries, -for the 
pretty frames and baskets Lizzy’s skil- 
ful fingers fabricated,—when he shook 
hands at coming and going, instead of 
kissing her ;—but it seemed just the same, 
somehow. Dear me! Those days were all 


gone! John didn’t care about her any 
more! He was in love with a beautiful 
Boston lady. Why should he care about 


a homely little country cousin? He 
would go to live in Boston in a great 
big house, and he’d be a great man, and 
people would talk about him, and she 
should see his name in the papers, but 
he never would come to Coventry any 
more! And he’d acted asif he did love 
her, too!—that was men’s way,—heart- 
less things! If John had a good time, 
what did he care if Lizzy did grow into 


a gray-haired, puckered-up old maid, 
like Miss-Case, with nobody to love her 
or take care of her, or ask about her, or— 
or—kiss her? The climax was too 
much for Lizzy; great big tears ran 
down on the arm of the stuffed chair, 
and she would have sobbed out loud, 
only Chloe opened the door, to put up 
the tea-things, [ suppose, and Lizzy 
wouldn’t cry before her. But, for all 
that, she didn’t hear Chloe come to the 
fireplace ; she only felt her sit down in 
the big chair, and, simultaneously a pair 
of strong arms lifted Miss Lizzy on to 
John Boynton’s knee, and held her there. 
It wasn’t Chloe. 


I declare, one gets out of patience 
with these men! They do astonish a per- 
son so sometimes, one doesn’t know what 
todo or say. Lizzy had been thinking 
to herself, not two minutes ago, with 
what cool and smiling reserve she should 
meet John Boynton, how dignified and 
kindly distant she would be to him,— 
and now,—well! it was so sudden,—and 
then, as I said before, these men do get 
around one so,—if you happen to love 
them. Lizzy forgot, I supposes at any 
rate, she wasn’t dignified, or reserved, or 
proper, or anything of the kind, for she 
just hid her pretty head on his square 
shoulder, and said, “Oh, John!”— 
“slowly, and nothing more,’—as Mr. 
Tenny arks about cutting Iphi- 

yson remarks about cutting |; 
genia’s head off with a sharp knife. 

I don’t know that John talked much, 
either. I rather think Lizzy got over 
the climax that had troubled her a little 
while ago. Presently, she raised her 
head and gathered up her hair that had 
fallen down, and became painfully 
aware that she had on only a blue 
calico! John never knew it; he knew 
somebody had a very sweet face, full of 
cloudy blushes and sunshiny smiles, and, 
not being a Pre-Raphaelite, the fore- 
ground was of no consequence to him. 

So, after a time, Lizzy slipped down 
to her cricket again, still leaning on the 
arm—of the chair,—and John ex- 
pounded to her the excellent reason that 
had delayed his coming home. He had 
been offered a large salary to take the 
head of a public school in Boston, and 
those two days had been devoted to ar- 
ranging the affair; he had satisfied the 
school-committee as to his capacity, and 
made up his mind on several points of 
minor importance to them,—but, per- 
haps, greater to him. Among others, 
he had found a house, a tiny house, 
with a little yard behind, and a view of 
Boston Harbor from the upper windows, 
all at a reasonable rent, prospect thrown 
in; this house he had hired, and now— 
he had come to Greenfield for a house- 
keeper. 

Lizzy suddenly discovered that she 
; was hungry, and invited John into the 
kitchen to get a piece of pie; but, after 

all, instead of eating hers while he was 
eating his, she went upstairs, brushed 
out her hair and coiled it up with a 
coral-topped comb, that came to light, 
very strangely, just in time,—put on her 
merino frock, her bracelet, and her 
slippers,—rolled herself up in shawls 
and hoods and mittens, and was lifted 
into John’s buggy, to old Chloe’s great 
delight, who held the lamp, grinning 
like a lantern herself, and tucking “ Mr. 
| John’s” fox-skin around his feet, as if 

he had been 10 years old. 

So Lizzy Griswold did get to Cov- 
;entry the night before Thanksgiving, 
|after all; and when Uncle Boynton 
met her at the door he called her “my 
dear daughter.” Perhaps, as John had 
told Lizzy, on the drive over, that her 
father had heard all about his business 








and his intentions, in that letter she did | 


| not see, the young lady had decided to 
| disinherit him, and adopt Uncle Boyn- 
ton in his place; rather an unfair pro- 
| ceeding, it is true, since the letter was 
| withheld by John’s special request ; and, 
| indeed, Lizzy didn’t act like a “cruel 
| parient ” to her father, when he came, 
| after uncle, to give her a welcome. 
| They had a merry time at Coventry 
that Thanksgiving—even merrier than 
another smaller assemblage that took 
| place at Greenfield about Christmas, 
| when Polly Mariner came over a week 
beforehand to make Sam a new suit 
throughout, and Lizzy looked prettier 
| than anybody ever did before, in a fresh 
| white dress, and a white rose, off grand- 
| mother’s tea-rose-bush, in her hair. It 
| is on record that she behaved no better 
| than she did that evening when some- 
| body found her crying in a blue calico ; 
| for Sam was overheard to say, as Polly 
hustled him off to bed, that “if ever he 
was married, he guessed they wouldn’t 
eatch him makin’ a fool of himself by 
kissin’ a girl right before the minister !— 
If he’d have been Lizzy, John Boyn- 
ton’s ears would have sung for one 
while; but girls were fools!” 

So John Boynton got a housekeeper ; 
and Lizzy had more than one Thanks- 
giving-day in her life, beside the Presi- 
‘dent’s appointments.— Atlantic Monthly. 





Sugar Feed. 


Sugar feed, or the dried refuse of 
starch and glucose manufactories, can be 
procured in any considerable village of 
any local grocery store where hay and 
grain feed are kept. This feed is dry 
as cornmeal, and for the ordinary price 
of it, which is about the same as corn- 
meal, it is considerably more valuable 
for the cost of it. It is too rich, how- 
ever, to be fed alone, but in a mixed 
ration——as this: three and one-quarter 
pounds each of sugar feed (gluten 
meal), wheat bran, and corn-and-cob 
meal with 20 pounds of hay or the 
same of good corn fodder, or 10 pounds 
of hay and 20 pounds of corn ensilage 
— it has been found cheap and useful. 





Cold storage has been a success in the 
preservation of apples from the picking 
season until July. After picking in the 
Fall, each is wrapped in a piece of 
thin paper, packed in tight barrels with 
loose cooperage, and held at a tempera- 
ture of 33° F. No ventilation is nec- 
essary. Apples so stored are found to 
be in fine condition as late as June, 











lof such cases. 





“WOWAN’S LIFE C:RCLE.” 


A Puzzle That Looks Simple, 
but Who Can Do It? 





NOT ONE IN. A MILLION. 


Here is a puzzle. 
seems simple. It is simple. Yet not one 
person in a million can solve it. They may 
have been taught how todo it, but the fact 
remains that they can’t do it. 

_ While at first blush this may seem of 
ittle or no consequence to either man or 
woman, the reader will presently see that 
this puzzle illustrates a principle that bears 
directly upon the life and hapiness of every 
woman, and forms a controlling factor in 
every profession. 

CAN YOU Do IT? 


The puzzle must be solved with a piece of 
paper, a pencil, the human eye, the human 
hand, and nothing else. It is simply .to 
make by one operation, and without lifting 
the pencil from the paper, circles like that 
shown in Figure 1. You may be able to 
make one such circle by accident, but if you 
think you can make twenty ina day, ina 
week, or even in a month, just try it and get 


FIGURE 1, 


your friends to try it. The circle must not 
be like Figure 2, but like Figure 1. You 
will soon find that this is not merely a case 
of ‘‘know how,” for everybody knows how. 
It is a case of ‘“‘know how” combined with 
“‘never fail.’ Not one of five hundred 
young men and women college graduates can 
do it. Not even the one who carried off the 
highest honors. The one who can do it is 


ONE AMONG MILLIONS. 


He began just the same as everybody else 
did, by learning how to draw. | But that’s 
not the secret of his success; he made a 
specialty of drawing circles; he has been 
drawing them all his life, and practice makes 
perfect. Give any woman a bow and arrow, 
give aman a loaded revolver, and she or he 
may sometimes hit the target and possibly 
the center; but how many hundred times will 
they miss the mark? This frequent fyilure, 
not only in target practice, but in everything 
else, is due to the fact that not one person in a 
thousand ghakes a life specialty of one thing, 
—the one thing he can do best,—and keeps 
right on making a specialty of it until he be- 
comes perfect. 


A PARIS DRESSMAKER,. 


There is a woman dressmaker in Paris who | 


for thirty years has been noted the world 
over. Not once in a hundred times does she 
fail to give a perfect fit, yet this same woman 


made a silk night shirt for her husband, and | 





made a failure. It wasn’t a case of not 
knowing how, for she had learned how to 
make clothes just as she had learned how to 
draw; yet, try as she would, she couldn't 
even make a night shirt for her husband that 


would fit, any more than she could draw a | 


circle that was perfect. 
A GREAT LAWYER. 


Daniel Webster, who was probably the 
greatest constitutional lawyer that ever 
lived, was once completely floored in a 
patent case by a lawyer who made a specialty 
The ‘‘know how’? is the 
proper point to start from, but it is the 
practice,—the daily, hourly, constant prac- 
tice,—that makes perfect. The woman who 
has one night shirt to make in thirty years 
cannot be an expert in night shirts, any 
more than the lawyer who has one patent 
case in six months can be an expert in patent 
cases. The doctor who is called upon once a 
week, once a month, or, perhaps, once in six 
months, to treat this, that, or the other com- 
plicated disorder may succeed once in a great 
while, if nature comes to the rescue, but he 
will usually ffil, notwithstanding the fact 
that he has studied medicine, just as the 
lawyer has studied law and the woman has 
studied dress making. The sum and sub- 
stance of it all is that practice makes perfect. 


EXPERIENCE NEEDED. 


It is upon this theory, this principle, this 
practice, that the greatest and most success- 
ful health Institution in America is founded. 
For nearly thirty years, experienced and 
skilled physicians, connected with this 
Institution, have made a specialty of curing 
the ailments and diseases peculiar to women. 
Where the ordinary practitioner treats one 
such ease, the skilled specialists of this 
Institution treat tens of thousands; and 
what is regarded by the local doctor asa 
complicated case, one that puzzles his brain 
and bafiles his skill, is as simple of treatment 
and sure of being cured in this Institution as 
is the drawing of the perfect c'rcle to that 
one manina million. This is another in- 
stance where practice makes perfect. Itis a 
case where one man can do what millions of 
others cannot do, although they Lave learned 
how. 

One reason why woman suffers in silence, 
agonies which would make a coward of the 
strongest man, is because her inborn 
modesty causes her to shrink from the ordeal 
of submitting to medical examination and 
the stereotyped ‘local treatment.’? When, 
finally, torture drives her to seek advice, she, 
unfortunately, only too often falls into hands 
that lack the rare ability of drawing that 
‘perfect circle’? upon which her peace of 
mind, her happiness, and her lifedepend. In- 
stead of the treatment that makes thousands 
of curesa certainty and failure. almost an 
unheard-of accident, she receives that which 
makes failure a certainty and the cure a mere 
accident. 


A VAST EXPERIENCE. 


After having treated, year after year, many 
thousands of cases of woman’s ailments, Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, chief consulting physician to 
the Invalid’s Hotel and Surgical Institute of 
Buffalo, N. Y., learned not only the perfect 
methods, but also the perfect medicines with 
which to cure such cases. So absolutely reli- 
able are Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
(for woman’s peculiar physical ‘* weakneas’’) 
and Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
(the ‘great liver, blood, and kidney remedy) 
that on first introducing these now world- 
famed medicines to the afflicted, and for 
many years thereafter, they were sold under 
a positive guarantee of giving entire satis- 
faction in every case for which they are rec- 
ommended. So uniformly successful did 
they prove in curing the diseases, derange- 
ments, and weaknesses for which they are 
recommended that claims for the return of 
money paid for them were exceedingly rare. 

But since their manufacturers can now 
refer to thousands of noted cures effected by 
them in every part of the land, and in many 
foreign countries, they believe their past 
record a sufficient guarantee of their great 
value as curative agents; therefore, they now 
rest the claims of these remedies to the con- 
fidence of the afflicted solely upon that 
record. If it happens that an exceedingly 
obstinate or complicated case is not promptly 
conquered by these standard remedies, Dr. 
Pierce himself, and his trained staff of pro- 
fessional assistants, can always be reached by 


It looks simple. It 


letter, and he and hisstaff know from their 
extensive practice, which has made them ex- 
perts, just what missing link to supply. 


THE HIGHEST HONORS, 


_ Such is the confidence of his fellow-citizens 
in his ability, integrity, and worth, that Dr. 
Pierce has been honored by election to the 
highest offices in the gift of the people of 
Buffalo; first, to the State Senate, and later 
to Congress. Such, however, is the doctor's 
pride in and love for his profession that he 
has since repeatedly declined high office in 
order that he may best serve the public by 
serving his patients, who are scattered over 
every State and Territory in the land, as is 
shown by the fact that he has on file over 
90,000 GRATEFUL LETTERS 
like the following. 

Mrs. Annie Hutchinson, 
Dorchester Co., Md., writes: ‘Words fail 
to describe my sufferings before I took 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery and 
his ‘Favorite Prescription.’ I could not walk 
across the room without great suffering, but 
now I am able to do my own work. Thanks 
to your wonderful medicines, I am a well 
woman. I suffered all the time with a weight 
in the bottom of my stomach and the most 
severe bearing-down ains, low down across 
me, with every step I attempted to take. I 
also suffered intense pain across my back and 
right hip. At nent could not turn myself 
in bed. My complexion was yellow, my eyes 
bloodshot, and my whole system was a com- 


of Cambridge, 





FIGURE 2, 


plete wreck. I suffered greatly from head- 
aches, and the thought of food would sicken 
me. Now I can eat anything and at any time. 
Every one thought I would not live through 
the month of August. Twoof my neighbors 
are using your medicines, and say they feel 
like new beings.”’ 
PROSPECTIVE MOTHERS, READ, 


Mrs. Fred Hunt, of Glenville, N. Y., says: 
~— read about Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pree 
scription being so good for a woman with child 
so I got two bottles last September, and De- 
cember 13th I had a twelve-pound baby girl, 
W hen I was confined J was not sick in any way. 
I did not suffer any pain, and when the child 
was born I walked into another room and 
wentto bed. It was very cold weather and 
our room was very cold, but I did not take 
any cold, and never had any after-pain or any 
other pain. It was all due to God and Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. This is the 
eighth living child and the largest of them all. 
I suffered everything that flesh could suffer 
with the other babies. Ialways had a doctor 
and then he could not help me very much, 
but this time my mother and my husband 
were alone with me. 

** My baby was only seven days old when T 
got up and dressed, and left my room, and 
stayed up all day.’’ 

DOCTORS FAILED. 


Mrs. William Hoover, of Bellville, Rich- 
land Co., Ohio, writes as follows: “ I had been 
a great sufferer from ‘female weakness. I 
tried three doctors; they did me no good. I 
thought I was an invalid forever; but I heard 
of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
and his ‘Favorite Precription,’ and then T 
wrote to him, and he told me just how to take 
them. Icommenced last Christmas, and I 
took eight bottles, I now feel entirely well. 
| I could stand on my feet only a short time 
, and now I do all my work for a family of 
| five. My little girl had avery bad cough for 
alongtime. She took Dr. Pierce’s ‘Golden 
Medical Discovery,’ and is now well and 
happy.”’ 

Any woman, anywhere, who is tired of 
suffering, tired of doctoring, or tired of life 
| who will write Dr. Pierce, or to the World’s 

Dispensary Medical Association of Buffalo 
N. Y., of which he is President, will receive, 
free of charge, good, sound, professional ad- 
| vice that will enable her to cure herself at 
home (if her case is curable) pleasantly, pain- 

lessly, permanently, and this, too, without 
having to undergo the trying ordeal of “ex- 
aminations” and the stereotyped and dreaded 
treatment by ‘local applications.” 








A GREAT BOOK FREE. 


When Dr. Pierce published the first edition 
of his work, The People’s Common Sense 
Medical Adviser, he an- 
nounced that after 680,000 
copics had been sold at 
the regular price, $1.50 
per copy, the profit on 
which would repay him 
for the great amount of 
labor and money expended 
in producing it, he would 








distribute the next half 
nillion free. As this 
number of copies has 


already been sold, he is now distributing, 
absolutely free, 500,000 copies of this most 
complete, interesting and valuable common 
sense medical work ever published—the 
recipient only being required to mail to bim 
or the World’s Dispensary Medical Associa- 
tion of Buffalo, N. Y., of which he is _presi- 
dent, this little , % COUPON NUM= 
BER with twenty-one 
(21) one-ce nt stamps to 
cover cost of * * mailing only, 
and the book will be sent post-paid. Itisa 
veritable medical library, complete in one 
volume. It contains over 1,000 pages and 
more than 300 illustrations. Several finely 
illustrated chapters are devoted to the careful 
consideration, in plain language, of diseases 
peculiar to woman and their successful 
home-treatment without the aid of a physician 
and without having to submit to dreaded 
‘examinations ’’ and the stereotyped *‘ local 
applications,’’ so repulsive to the modestly 
sensitive woman. The Free Edttion is pre- 
cisely the same as that sold at $1.50, except 
only that the books are bound in strong 
manilla paper covers instead of cloth. Send 
NOW before all are given away. They are 
going off rapidly, therefore, do not delay 
sending immediately if in want of one. 
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For the benefit of our readers who have 
wood to saw we illustrate above the Folding 
Sawing Machine, which is made by the Fold- 
ing Sawing Machine Company of 62 to 66 
South Clinton Street, Chicago, Tl. It isa 
machine that makes wood sawing easy in 
comparison with the old way of sawing. 
This Machine can be folded up and easily 
carried to the woods on a man’sshoulder. It 
saws down trees and saws the tree up into 
any lengths desired after it is cut down, and 
always cuts the log square in two. One man 
can saw more wood with it and do it a great 
deal easier than two men can in any other 
way, as he never has to bend his back or get 
down on his knees in the mud or snow. 

Don’t saw your wood until you have 
thoroughly investigated the merits of this 
great labor and money saving machine, 
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She had Him. 

Mrs. Newed—How are the biscuits, , 
George? 

Newed—A trifle heavy, dearest, 

Mrs. N.—And the soup ? 

N.—Too much seasoning in it. 

Mrs. N.—And the duck ? 

N.—Done a little too much. 

Mrs. N.—I’m so sorry, dear, that 
your dinner does not suit you. Your 
mother prepared it—New Orleans 
Times- Democrat. 





Revenged. 


A few days since two youmy ladies 
bailed a tram-car, entered it, and found 
only standing room. One of them 
whispered to her companion: 

“I’m going to get a seat from one of 
these men. You just take notice.” 

She looked down the row of men and 
telected a sedate gentleman who bore 
the general settled appearance of a mar- 
ried man. She sailed up to him and 
boldly opened “e: 

“ My dear Mr. Green! How delighted 
I am to meet you! You are almost a 
stranger! Will I accept your seat? 
Well, I do feel tired, I heartily admit. 
Thank you so much!” 

The sedate gentleman, a total stranger, 
of course, looked, listened, then quietly 
rose and gave her his seat, saying as he 
did so: 

“Sit down, Jane, my girl; don’t often 
see you out on washing day! You must | 
feel tired, ’'m sure. How’s your mis- 
tress?” 

The young lady got her seat, but lost 
her vivacity.— Tid- Bits. 


| added to our flag. 








Whittlings. 


Mother (to Bobbie)—I’m shocked to | 
hear that Willie Waffles whipped the | 


poor cat. My little boy wouldn’t do 
such a thing. 

Bobbie (with conscious moral 
periority }—No, indeed, ma. 

Mother—Why didn’t you stop him, 
Bobby ?” 

Bobby—I couldn’t, ma. 
ing the cat.— Great Divide. 


su- 


I was hold- 


New Woman (playing poker with 
small brother)—Now, Johnny, you see 
how easy it is for a woman to beat a 
man even at his own game. 

“Rats!” exclaimed the small boy in 
a startled tone. 

While his sister fled from the apart- 
ment he coolly gathered in the chips and 
stacked the cards preparatory to a new 
deal.— Recorder. 


a 
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Willie (who was traveling alone for 
the first time, to conductor)—W hat 


is the meaning of “W” and “R” on the 


Bign-posts along the road? 
Conductor—Ring and whistle. 
“Willie (after a pause)—I can see 
bow “W” stands for-wring, but I’m 
blessed if I can see how “R” stands for 
whi-tle—Harper’s Round Table. 


s o———— 


Consumption Cured. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had 
dinced in his hands by an East India missionary 
the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the specdy and permanent cure of Consumpttaij, 
Brouchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat 
‘and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 
ture for nervous debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints. Having tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human suffcring, | will send free of 
» charge to all who wish it, this recipe, in German, 
Frenclror English, with full directions for pre- 
wparivg and using. Sent by mail, by addressing, 
swith stamp. naming this paper—W. A. Noyes, 
*20 Powers’ Block, Rochester, ¥ ¥Y. 
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] resent the form of that flower. 


THE CHILDREN’S SCRAPBOOK 


The Boy for Me. 


His cap is old, but his hair is. gold, 
And his face as clear as the sky; 
And whocver he meets on lane or streets 
He looks him straight in the eye. 
With a fearless pride that has naught to hide, 
Though he bows like a little knigift, 
Quite debonair, to a lady fair, 
With a smile that is swift as light. 


Does his mother call? Not kite or bal? 
Or the prettiest game can stay 
His eager feet, as he hastens to greet 
Whatever she means to say; 
And his teachers depend on my little friend, 
At school in his place at nine, 
With his - wa Sasned, and his good marks 
earned, 
All ready to toe the line. 


I wonder if you have seen him, too, 
_ This boy who is not too big 
For a morning kiss from his mother and sis b 
Who isn't a bit of a prig, 
But gentle and strong, the whole day long 
As merry a boy can be, 
A gentleman, dears, in coming years, 
And at present the boy for me. 
Jarper’s Young People, 


Clippings. 
Never judge by appearances A 
seedy coat may cover a heart in full 
bloom. 


A glow-worm has a brush attached to 
its tail, because it is necessary that the 
back be kept clean in order to show its 
light. 


The lamp mostly used in Africa is a 
simple contrivance. Ina cocoanut fill- 
ed with palm oil a bit of rag is placed 
to serve as a wick, and this gives all the 
light that the native needs. 


A man’s mind is a scrap book, and 
the tough things he pasted in it when he 
was young never fade. 

George W. Cable, the novelist, 
electrified a Sunday-school class of little 
girls by telling them that he had three 
children at home, half of them girls. 
Rapidly scrambling through _ their 
mental arithmetic they fairly rustled 
with surprise at the startling statement, 
and then heard with an audible sigh 
of relief his explanation that the other 
half were girls, too. 


A New Star in the Flag. 





Another star, the forty-fifth, is to be 
The -new star will 
represent Utah, which is to become a 
State on the Fourth of July next. 
Utah will not be entitled to representa- 
tion on the flag until then; but an 
order for new flags for regimental use | 
has recently been issued, and in order | 
to have the flags perfect, Secretary | 
Lamont has directed that the new star 
be inciuded. 








On the addition of each new star, 
the question of a arrangement of the 
stars on the field has to be considered. 
It has been suggested to arrange them 
in the form of a large five-pointed star ; 
another plan offered is that the United 
States adopt as the national flower, the 
pansy, and that the stars on the flag rep- 


The 44 stars were grouped on the 
field in six rows; the upper and lower 
rows containing eight stars each, the re- 
maining four rows seven stars each. 
The new star will be placed at the 
right of the fourth row from the top. 





Do Fishes Talk? 

An English fisherman, Mr. Basil 
Field, has been making some investiga- 
tions which lead him to suppose that 
fishes have some way of communicating 
with each other. Mr. Field’s experi- 


of a friend, at Guilford. These ponds 
were full of trout, which were entirely 
unacquainted with the perils of a baited 
hook. When Mr. Field dropped in his 
line, a great number of trout immediately 
surrounded the bait. He caught one 
and, removing it from the hook, threw it 
back into the water. Upon the second 
trial only three or four fish came to the 
bait. One of these he caught and threw 
back. Again he baited his hook, but 
this time, although the pond was swarm- 
ing with fish, it was a long time before 
he captured one. And aiter afew more 
trials it was impossible to catch a trout 
in this pond. 

Mr. Field then renewed his experi- 
ments in another pond equally well 
stocked, and found that by not throwing 
back any fish, he could catch trout as 
long as he chose. 

Does not this show that the captured 
fish, after being returned to his friends, 
related to them in some way his experi- 
ences, and warned them of their danger ? 


A prune crop of 10,000,000 pounds is 








the estimate for Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho this season, 


ments were carried on at the fish ponds | 


THE DAIRY. 


HOOD FARM. 


A Model New England Stuck Estab- 
ent. 

One of the most interesting spots in 
New England, from the standpoint 
of the practical farmer and breeder, is 
Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass. It consists 
of over 500 acres of land and is 
located upon a broad plateau overlook- 
ing the Merrimack River, and a little 
less than three miles from the city of 
Lowell, whose tall chimneys are plainly 
visible in the distance. Hood Farm is 
the property of Mr. C. I. Hood, the pro- 
prietor of the great blood purifier, 
“ Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” It was begun 
about three years ago as a diversion 
from the cares of an extensive business, 
and has grown in extent and importance 
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s and 30 dairy tests at the 

rid’s Fair, an@Signal’s Lily Flagg, 
wh was barred from competition by 
hem great record, she being winner of 
Silver Challenge ‘Cup for the greatest 
amount of butter:in one year—1,047 
Ibs. } oz. Othér snoted Jerseys are 
Alteration, Islip ‘Lenox and Little 
Goldie, who were: also in the World’s 
Fair contests. 


It is well known that in the tests which 
were made at the World’s Fair the 
Jerseys won a sweeping victory, and 
out of the 25 Jerseys competing five 
were found at Hood Farm, ‘The Jerseys 
having been declared the greatest dairy 
cows, it is, beyond question, for the in- 
terest of breeders and farmers every- 
where to give their attention to securing 
the very best of Jersey stock. At Hood 
Farm may be seen the greatest cows in 
the world, and judging from the breed- 
ing of their offspring no such oppor- 
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MERRY MAIDEN, 


until now it has becorne famous all over | 
the country as the home of the best 
Jerseys in the world, including the lead- 
ing World’s Fair prize winners. 

One of the principles of Mr. Hocd’s | 
life, and the one, probably, which has | 
contributed most to his wonderful | 
success, is the determination that every- | 
thing with which he is concerned in | 
producing shall be the best. This | 
principle has built up the immense | 
business which has made necessary the | 


| monster Hood’s Sarsaparilla Laboratory | 


in Lowell, a building which is indisput- 
ably the largest structure in the world 
devoted exclusively to the proprietary 
medicine business. The same principle | 
has been applied at Hood Farm. 
Wherever an animal of marked in- 
dividuality, great milk and butter in- 
heritance, and sure promise of a great 
record could be found no difficulties 
have been allowed to ‘stand in the way 
of obtaining it. By a liberal expendi- 
ture of money, by great personal inter- 
est and effort, and by such courage as 
could not be daunted by any adverse 
circumstances whatever, Mr. Hood has 
collected at Hood Farm a herd of 
Jerseys that is absolutely unsurpassed in 
any part of the world. 3 

There are two objects im view in the 
mind of Mr. Hood in gathering together 
this remarkable collection of-finely-bred 
stock. First, he believes that the 
Jersey cow is the greatest of all breeds 
for profitable dairying, and actual com- 
petition has proved this as far as other 
breeds ventured to enter the competition. 
The “fancy farmer” is as desirous of 
making his farm pay as the farmer who 
farms for business) But Mr. Hood 
also hopes to benefit the farmers in his 
immediate vicinity, and also those 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, by giving them this magnifi- 
cent opportunity to improve their herds 
by the introduction of such royal blood 
from the best-bred stock that the East | 
or the West can produce. The effect in | 
this direction is already being felt, for 
in all the States in the vicinity of Hood 
Farm, and even in more distant sections, 
farmers and breeders who desire to im- 
prove their stock are buying of Hood 
Farm. Furthermore, Hood Farm is an 
object lesson to every young farmer and 
breeder in America. In order to 











BROWN 


achieve the highest success in any field 
of action we must work by the highest 
ideals. This is no less true of the 
farmer and breeder than of the student 
and the statesman. The young farmer 
who sets out with no determination to 
do better than his father did before him, 
and has no higher ambition than to 
move in the well-worn ruts, will fail to 
do much more than to get his own liv- 
ing from his farm. Let him strike out 
in some new lines; let him study the 
purposes of men who stand at the top, 
and let him try to imitate their methods 
and aim at their ideals, and he can 
hardly fail to rise and win success. ‘The 
young farmer who visits Hood Farm or 
reads about the large, well ventilated 
barns, the highly-cultivated fields, the 
good roads and the magnificent stock at 
Hood Farm, has had set before him a 
high ideal which can hardly fail to 
make him a better and more ambitious 
farmer. 

The foundation cows at Hood Farm 
are most remarkable animals. Among 
them is Merry Maiden, the champion 
sweepstakes cow in the World’s Pair | 
Dairy tests at Chicago, 1893; also, ; 
Brown Bessie, one of the greatest cows 
that ever lived and winner of the 904 
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tunity to select the best stock has ever 
been given to Jersey breeders. 

Merry -Maiden is a daughter of 
Diploma, 16,206, the best son of Com- 
bination, 4,389. Diploma is the sire of 
25 tested daughters. ‘The dam of Merry 
Maiden is Costa Rica. She was obtained 
in Montana, and is one of the founda- 
tion cows of the Hood Farm herd, as is 
also her granddam, Modita, 16,626. 
Costa Rica has a test of 20 Ibs. 10} oz. 
and Modita 15 lbs. 8 oz. Both are 
cows of superior individual excellence, 
and Costa Rica, having been coupled 
with that great bull, Diploma, could 
not well fail to produce so superb a 
daughter as Merry Maiden. Hood 
Farm has six generations of this un- 





more butter ina day, a week, a month, 
and throughout theentire period of the 
test than any other cow in the test. 
She gave more milk than any cow of 
any breed in the test, with the exception 
of one Shorthorn; but Brown Bessie, 
on less milk, made over 98 lbs. more 
butter than did her Shorthorn competi- 
tor. Brown Bessie is one of the greatest 
cows that ever lived, and this is freely 
admitted by every one at all familiar 
with her remarkable history end ex- 
traordinary capacity 


Signal’s Lily Flag is the champion 
cow of the world on the basis of a year’s 
test, having made 1,047 lbs. oz. of 
butter in one year, a test of 29 Ibs. in 
one week, and through her Hood -Farm 
holds the Silver Challenge Cup for the 
greatest year’s butter record of any Jer- 
sey cow. Signal’s Lily Flag is not only 
a gréat butter-maker, but a deep and 
persistent milker, asin the first month 
of her year’s test she milked 1,355 Ibs. 
15 oz. of milk, which made 118 lbs. 15 
oz. of butter. This is her best yield of 
butter in any one month; her correct 
week’s yield was 29 pounds. 


The fame of Signal’s Lily Flag does 
not rest upon her butter capacity alone, 
though it would be enough to stamp her 
as one of the greatest Jersey cows that 
ever lived. The pure-bred Jersey is re- 
tained not only for what she herself is 
capable of doing at the pail and churn, 
but, to fulfill the essentials of the breed, 
she ought to have power to transmit to 
her immediate offspring some of the 
strong characteristics she herself possesses. 
It is an extraordinary fact, and one 
worthy of deep thought, that our great- 
est cows have rarely produced anything 
remarkable in the shape of daughters, 
but that their qualities are transmitted 
oftener through some son. In this re- 
spect Signal’s Lily Flag is a rare ex- 
ception, as her two daughters, Signilla 
M., 55,839, and Jennie Fordyce, 57,169, 
have butter_records of 21 lb. 4 oz. and 
15 lbs. 54 oz. with first calf, respectively; 
thereby proving that she was not only 
the greatest Jersey cow that ever lived, 
based ona year’s record, but that she 
was the one of the few great cows of a 
large yearly test that have more than 
one tested daughter. The sires of the 
herd include Brown Bessie’s Son, who is 
the most valuable bull living. Brown 
Bessie’s son, 34,550, has but two daugh- 
ters in milk, Brown Bonnie, 102,406, 
and Brown Lassie, 92,950, typical dairy 





SIGNAL’S LILY FLAG. 


approachable strain of Jersey blood. 
They are Merry Maiden herself; her 
dam, Costa Rica; her grandam, Modita; 
her daughter, Masher; her granddaugh- 
ter Silver Merry Maiden, and the latter's 
daughter. Collectively and individu- 
ally they are superb, and apart from 
their being the immediate ancestors 
and descendants of this greatest of great 
cows, their like cannot be found any- 
where. Merry Maiden was not in the 
least injured by being in the World’s 
Fair Dairy tests. On the contrary, it 
added to her depth of barrel, size of 
udder.and milk veins, both of which, 
now that she is more matured, are ex- 
ceedingly large. In individuality 
Merry Maiden is a perfect type of a 
dairy cow, and it would be impossible 
to excel her. 





BESSIB, 


Apart from Merry Maiden there was 
no cow in the World’s Fair Dairy tests 
which attracted as’ much attention as 
did Brown Beasiej:74,997. Any one 
who entered the-dai#y barns at Chicago 
could not fail to. notice the remarkable 
individuality of’ Bréwn Bessie. She is 
long and deep of bdédy and has an enor- 
mous udder, whieh is fed by veins of ex 
traordinary size. She is not only an 
exceedingly rich, but extremely deep 
milker, as shown by the fact that in the 
month of June, 1898, she milked 44 Ibs. 
114 oz. and fors¢hat month her daily 
average was 40 Ibs'7 oz. In July she 
milked as high as 43 Ibs. 9 3-5 oz, 
and her daily average for June and 
July was 40 lbs. 8 0z. In August she 
milked as high as 43 lbs. 11 1-5 oz. ina 
day, and in 24 days out of the 29 that 
the test lasted in that month she milked 
over 40 Ibs. a day. Her daily average 
of milk for 90 days of the test was 40 
lbs. 6 oz, She made 3 Ibs. of butter a 
day five times during this test, and when 
she had been in milk 121 days on dry 
feed she made 20 lbs. 24 oz. of butter 
in seven consecutive days. The 90days 
test ended August 20 and in August 
she made over 24 lbs. of butter per 
day 22 days out of the 29. She made 
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cows in every respect. 
sustain the reputation of the “ Combina- 
tion” family, and of her grandam in 
particular, as Brown Bonnie has a test 
of 18 Ibs. 8 oz. in seven days, and 
Brown Lassie made with first calf 15 
Ibs. 7 oz. of butter in a week. The sire 
of Brown Bessie’s son is Combination 3d, 
17,586, a son and grandson of Combina- 
tion, so that Brown Bessie’s son unites 
the blood found both in Merry Maiden, 
64,949, and Brown Bessie. Other noted 
sires are Mont, Chromo, and Pedro Sig- 
nal Landseer. 


As has already been stated, .it is Mr. 
Hood’s aim to have the best and only 
the best in all kinds of stock. At Hood 
Farm may be found the best cows of 
the best breed. Mr. Hood also believes 
that the English thoroughbred Berk- 
shire pigs are the best of the breeds of 
swine for profit, and he has, therefore, 
procured numerous fine specimens of this 
breed.. Among the points of excellence 
in the Hood Farm imported and domes- 
tic English Berkshires it will be noted 
that they possess great muscular power, 
great activity and strong digestion. The 
sows are prolific and their pigs strong 
and active. They can be fattened at 
any time, and their flesh is the highest 
quality of pork, 


Thus, in having the best Jerseys in 
the world and the best herd of Berk- 
shires in the East, Hood Farm repre- 
sents the highest ideals in the breeding 
line, and offers an opportunity for the 
farmers and breeders of the country to 
increase the value of their herds, elevate 
the standard of dairy stock, and add to 
their yearly income. 





To Dispose of Good Butter. 


If the butter is really good it is some- 
times advisable to sell it cheaply at first, 
the best through some dealer, and, when 
it becomes known, to seek for direct pur- 
chasers in the most convenient way. 
But however it is sold it is wise to put it 
up in neat packages, with the name and 
locality of the maker and the farm, and 
this, like seed sown on good ground, will 
spring up into some new openings for 
sale. Or one may advertise in some 
local newspaper, telling the public what 
you have to offer and then wait for re- 
sults, They will be sure to come to any 
person who makes a good article and 
lets the public know of it. 


How’s This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY &CO., Props, Toledo. O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Che- 
ney for the last 15 years, and believe him per- 
fectly honorable in all business transactions 
and financially able to carry out any obliga- 
tions made by their firm. 

Wrst & Ti: 0AX, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale Drug- 
wists, '‘Joledo. O. 

Hull's Cytarrh Cure is taken internally, act- 
ing direcetiyarpon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. Price, 75c. per bottle. 
Sold by all Druggists. Testimonials free. 
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PATENTS 


Opinions rendered as to the noveity 
and patentability of inventions and validity 
of patents. Rejected applications prose- 
cuted. All business relating to patents 
eromptly attended to. 


GEORGE E. LEMON, 


Lemon Building, Washington, D. c. 
ATTORNEY AT LAW AND SOLICITOR oR 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENTS. 


Established 1866. Send for 67-Page Pamphieb 








CORPUS LEAN 
Will reduce fat at rate of 10 to 15 Ibs. 
per month without injury to health. 
end 6c. in stamps sealed circulars 
covering testimonials. L.E. Marah Co. 
2816 Madison &q., Philada., Pa. 





ADE 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. 
Simply stopping the fat producing 
effects of food. The supply being stopped 
the natura! working of the system draws 
on the fat and reduces weight at once. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
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Cullings. 

In caring for an orchard against che 
ravages of insects and fungi, protec- 
tion is the great rule. 


Bark-bursting is generally conrined 
to trees with long, baretrunks. A good 
remedy is to cultivate low heads. 


If stock is to be kept in the orchard, 
sheep are best. ‘They will enrich the 
soil and keep down sprouts and bushes. 


If you find a great number of water- 
sprouts you may conclude the tree has 
wet feet and an underdrain is the 
remedy. 


Don’t allow your firewood to mas- 
querade as fruit trees. If a tree is 
found of no value, the sooner it is out 
of the way the better. 


In California it has been found that 
peach stones burn as well as the best 
coal and give out more heat in pro- 
portion to weight. They are said to be 
worth $15 per ton. 

Kentucky is enjoying a wonderful 
crop of apples this year. Trees that 
have not borne for years are loaded 
down. One tree near Danville known 
to have been planted more than 100 
years ago is full of fine large red 
apples, 

Fungous growths are propagated by 
spores which are carried chiefly by the 
wind. These spores are carried over 
during the Winter in rotten fruit, 
broken twigs, ete.; hence the necessity 
for removing all rubbish from the or- 
chard in the Fall. 


If we would follow the example of 
Spain in one respect, the result would 
be fruit in plenty. It is said that when 
a Spaniard eats a peach or a pear, he 
digs a hole by the roadside and care- 
fully covers up the seed. 
happy custom this might become in our 
fertile country, where our roadsides are 
so often neglected. 


A New York physician says: The 





| apple is an excellent brain food, because 
|it contains more phosphoric acid in 
leasily digestible shape than any other 
vegetable known. It excites the action 


They promise to | of the liver, promotes sound and health- 


ful sleep, and thoroughly disinfects the 
mouth. This is not all. The apple 
agglutinates the surplus acids of the 
stomach, helps the kidney secretions 





| and prevents calculous growths, while it 


obviates indigestion and is one of 
the best preventives known of diseases 
of the throat. 
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GRAPE-CULTURE IN NEW YORK. 





The Immense and Profitable Vintage 
Around Lake Keuka. 

The best table grapes in the United 
States are grown in that portion of New 
York State known as the “lake region,” 
which comprises the country round four 
big lakes—Keuka, Canandaigua, Seneca, 
and Cayuga. ‘This is the land of vine- 
yards. There are about 32,000 acres of 
vines in this lake country. Here per- 
haps are grown more and better varie- 
ties of table grapes than elsewhere on the 
continent; here also are produced the 
light, delicate table and sparkling vines 
that may yet make the New York lake 
district as famous as the Champagne dis- 
trict of France. 

When the writer visited the Lake 
Keuka vineyards last month he found 
the story of the grape written all over 
the land. The lake is shaped like a 
badly formed Y. At the base of this 
Y, in what is called Pleasant Valley, is 
the quaint little village of Hammonds- 
port. It was here that grape-culture 
took root nearly 50 years ago, when the 
first out-door grapes that found their 
way to the New York City market were 
sent by way of the Erie Canal. 

Of course the best time to see these 
beautiful vineyards is during the vint- 
age, when the vines are being plundered 
of their clusters of luscious fruit. 

“Every seasor hath its pleasures; 

Spring may boast her flowery prime, 
Yet the vineyard’s ruby treasures 
Brighten Autumn’s sob’rer time.”’ 

In September and early October, 
then, the vineyards look their best; big 
bunches of grapes of exquisite tint and 
color shine through the leaves, which are 
turning brown and_ yellowish-brown. 
The vintage begins when the early 
varieties, as Delawares and Concords, 
are ripe, and it ends with the picking of 
the late varieties, as Catawbas and 
Niagaras. ~So from the first of Septem- 
ber till the middle of October the 
grape harvest gives employment to a 
small army of people. ‘The majority of 
the workers are women, who become 
most expert in the picking and packing 
of grapes. Girls in their teens, rosy- 
cheeked maidens, and gray-hairea 
mothers flock to the vineyards from the 
neighboring farms and villages. 

The bunches of grapés are cut from 
the stems by shears which have a coiled 
spring in the handle. The fruit is laid 
carefully in boxes, which, when filled, 





are carried to the end of the row. The 
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9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 
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boxes are gathered two or three times 4 
day and taken to the packing-house. 
Here the clusters are sorted over, 
damaged or imperfect berries arc re- 
moved, and unripe fruit set aside. The 
grapes are packed in five and 10-pound 
baskets. Just as it takes a woman to 
stow away a whole wardrobe in a Sara- 
toga trunk, so it requires feminine 
fingers to pack 10 pounds of vrapes 
into a nine-pound basket. It is sur; 
ing how many bunches of grapes can 
be pressed tightly yet tenderly into such 
small space. 

The number of baskets of grapes nt 
annually from the New York !s 
region is enormous. A modest estimate 
of the grape crop places it at about 20, 
000 tons, or 40,000,000 pounds. 
will require about 2,500 cars for trans 
portation, and as each car holds al ut 
2,500 baskets, the reader can realily 
figure that 7,000,000 baskets is not an 
over-estimate of the number sc! 
market. The bulk of the New York 
lake grapes is shipped to Eastern cities 
—to New York, Boston, Philadel}; ia, 
and Washington. It is sent by fat 
freight, the rate being 35 cents per 
dred pounds. Markets for New }\ 
grapes are now being opened 
West and Northwest. Grapes a: 
ped by car-loads to Chicago, 1. 1.ou's 
Kansas City, St. Paul, and cyenu as 
far as Winnipeg, Manitoba.— /Mury:s 
Weekly. 
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The Japanese Plum. 
Mr. J. H. Hale is satisfied tha 


Japan plum in Georgia wi 
more profitable market fruit ey 9 (4 
peaches. ‘The trees are strong 
and come into bearing a year a! 
ing; in two years they yiec! 
bushel each, and more, ot « ag 
they grow older. The fruit, : wn 
in Georgia, is very large and | 
colored, and has a_ toug! 
makes it easy to ship. Suc! tik 
as the Burbank, for example, ! Kt 
while green, but fully g! al 
wrapped in paper, can be « 
two or three weeks and yet | 
a rich, sweet fruit with fine « 
season of shipping ranges tl 


and early July. The Wil , a 
about May 20, the Abun a 
June 10 to June 15, and tu in 
some 10 days later. 
Olives in California 
reea 


The fact that over 800,000 
have been planted in Caliti 
this year began, and that 0!) 
men residing in several parts ; 
have reason to believe that hee 
sell in the next 10 montlis ¢\ 
the million or more young 
they have grown for orchard } 
is evidence of the marvelous =!""" 0 
culture of this fruit is making ©” ~ 
coast. Estimates of the acreag’ 
orchards in this State put the nun” 
acres of trees in full bears 
5,000, and the total olive or 
at about 21,000 acres, valued s' rs 
$5,000,000. Last year the valu sip 
crop in southern California ani ‘ a 
product fromthe same roug!’) 








mated at $160,000. 











